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The President’s Proposal 


of courage and with but dim perception of the 
consequences of its course, the administration 
at Washington has hopelessly befuddled the coal prob- 


W:- the best intentions but with singular lack 


lem. Firm and defiant at Marion on July 4, the Presi- 


dent returns benign and benevolent to Washington and 
on July 10 avers that public interest requires that 
the coal operators grant the demands of the United 
Mine Workers. There has been no parallel to this since 
the passage of the Adamson law six years ago. 

The situation with respect to supply of coal demands 
action, not delay. The solution offered by the President 
is no solution at all. It can and will only postpone the 
day of peaceful resumption of coal mining. In a panic 
over the coming shortage of coal, the principles at stake 
are to be compromised. The operators are asked to 
surrender to the campaign of intimidation, terrorism 
and massacre that has characterized the union’s conduct 
in this strike. 

Must this country have coal at such a price? 

The fundamental issue in this strike is and has been 
the reduction of union coal-mine labor’s wage in con- 
formity with the same principles that prompted its 
war and post-war time inflation. To prevent such a 
reduction the United Mine Workers have wielded the 
big stick of a nationwide strike—they have exerted the 
full economic pressure of their organization. Hands 
dripping red from Herrin, is the union invited to Wash- 
ington and told that coal production is going to be 
resumed at whatever mines and by whatever miners 
choose to work? No. On the contrary, in the most 
polite, hospitable manner they are invited to go to work 
at the wage scale that they are striking to maintain. 

Knowledge and courage command respect. Who, even 
among the United Mine Workers present on that event- 
ful Thanksgiving eve of 1919 at the Red Cross Building 
in Washington, but admired the grit, determination 
and command of himself and his subject exhibited by 
Dr. Garfield when he told the miners they could have 
a 14-per cent wage increase and not the 60 per cent 
they demanded nor the 31 per cent offered by the Secre- 
tary of Labor! 

The present emergency calls for another exhibition 
of indomitable will and clarity of purpose. Apparently 





the operators must this time supply the stamina and 
take the punishment that attends opposition to the 
United Mine Workers. They have the brains, they 
have the perception of the issues to carry through if 
they but maintain their unity. 

It is wholly ‘idle to speculate on what might have 
been. It is sufficient to note that a week previous the 
coal operators offered a plan to which they were fully 
empowered to commit the bituminous-coal industry— 
a plan embracing essentially every point for which the 
administration had taken a stand. The plan offered the 
miners as a substitute for the Central Competitive 
Field a new grouping of districts. It provided arbitra- 
tion boards to settle appeals arising from tangles in 
the conferences of collective bargainers. This plan was 
lacking only in not providing a basis for immediate re- 
sumption of work. Precedent for determination by an 
administrative officer of the government of a proper and 
suitable wage scale in such an emergency was set by 
Dr. Garfield in 1919. If the administration had a spark 
of conviction on the economic necessity of liquidation 
of post-war peak wages it could have accepted the 
operators’ concessions coupled with an ultimatum to the 
union on wages. The data essential for such a deter- 
mination are as accessible now as in 1919. 

For the operators to agree to President Harding’s 
proposal would be not only to surrender on the points 
for which they have taken a stand but to abandon the 
country to the rapacity of a strengthened, domineering 
labor monopoly. The country has patiently subjected 
itself to more than three months’ strike in the coal 
fields as a necessary travail in the economic adjust- 
ment of this basic industry. The public most assuredly 
will not approve official recognition and unnecessary 
even though temporary perpetuation of an uneconomic 
wage scale under conditions that will rapidly elevate the 
cost of all coal to previous peak levels. 

The administration has offered the country a solution 
of the coal strike that is not even peace without vic- 
tory, for so ill-considered are its terms that even though 
operators and miners be forced into acceptance, coal 
production can proceed under nothing less than an 
armed truce. To mine coal under such a plan is but to 


recondition the contestants for further trouble in 1923. 
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One Law for All! 


HAT ails the state authorities, especially in IIli- 

nois, that they are mustering troops in order 
to protect the railroads? If the transportation inter- 
ests would cease to carry mails, convey passengers and 
haul freight there would be no violence. Instead they 
fly in the face of Providence—and of the union—by 
attempting to operate. 

Some arrangement should be made with the union so 
that it would be willing to let the union men work, 
and surely the railroad companies should be prevented 
from attempting to hire men to do the work which the 
union has interdicted. 

It is said that the railroads have even gone so far 
as to hire guards to keep order and protect men who 
are willing to work. Such conduct is unthinkable. Thev 
should in all things rely on the state governments, 
which everyone knows are never remiss in keeping 
order, wherever, of course, everything is done in accord 
with the behest of the union. 

As the country does not thus reason it must view 
the railroad strike in a different way from that in the 
coal regions. It is doing in the one what it almost 
invariably refuses to do in the other. If the states 
would put men in the coal fields and instruct them to 
keep peace at the mines and to maintain the rights of 
citizens, if the public would back up private guards in 
the execution of such duties as the state failed to per- 
form, if men who wanted to work were given protec- 
tion, strikes and bloodshed would be less frequent. 

The nation coddles the coal strike. If it ceased doing 
so the strike would end. The country protests against 


private guards and refuses protection, yet it blames the 
coal industry for failing to maintain order, which is 
the function not of individuals but of the governments 


of the county, state and nation. If the officers of the 
law fail to keep order, then they themselves are to 
blame. It is the police of New York City and the pub- 
lic that hires them that are at fault when houses in 
that city are entered and men are sandbagged and it 
is in no way a dereliction of the persons victimized. 

Similarly, it is the sheriff, the militia heads, the gov- 
ernors, the chief executive and the public of the United 
States that are to blame when men are killed as at 
Herrin, Ill., and when the mines are closed throughout 
the country in the face of men who are willing to work. 
The operators are the victims and neither the union 
nor the public can lessen their own guilt by malicious 
criticism of those whom they victimize. 

The miners have a political advantage that the rail- 
road men do not possess. They are grouped together 
where they have full control of the vote, and those in 
mining sections who are not mine workers usually are 
completely controlled by them. In Williamson County, 
Illinois, not only the miners but the county also is, 
as it were, unionized. The mine workers thus con- 
gregated elect State Senators and Representatives, and 
so long as they can do this they can and do make state 
laws and control executive action. Congressmen also 
are elected by them, and the laws they demand are too 
often enacted. 

The railroad men, more numerous but more scattered, 
are less able to use their vote and are more likely to 
use it sanely because, living in the family with Uncle 
Sam, they somehow sense his needs, whereas the mine 
workers, who live alone, see only what they want and 
nothing beyond. 
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It is time that the state be made responsible for 
mob violence. Often to make the county liable is to 
put the burden on the very property owners who are 
victimized by the disorders. They are prevented by the 
negligence of the sheriff from keeping order and then 
have to pay the bills for any injury to their property 
that results. 

When mine workers and coal companies whose prop- 
erty were destroyed can claim redress, and when the 
families of the mine workers are as well protected 
by the state against mob violence and even murder as 
they are against accident by the employer there will 
be less disorder. 

The public is more responsible than the coal operators 
or the mine workers generally for the strife and strikes 
in that industry. If union anarchy is allowed to reign 
in the coal region it is because the states and the nation 
have divested themselves of their police powers and have 
evaded those duties for which they were in the main 
constituted. 


The Bituminous Operators’ Labor Policy 


T HAS long been a matter of speculation as to whether 

the bituminous-coal operators could manifest suffi- 
cient cohesion on a labor policy to devise and see 
through aconsistent program. Sectional differences and 
even internal schisms in small groups have many times 
proved too much for the leadership of the operators. 
In the labor crisis of 1919 the Central Competitive Field 
dominated, even to the point of locking out, as it were, 
the operators representing the outlying fields. 

The surprising unity with which the operators met 
the miners at Washington is the outcome of the leader- 
ship and concert of purpose developed by the National 
Coal Association. It is not necessary to infer that it 
is the association itself that has brought this to pass 
as an Official function, although the decision this year 
to admit the subject of labor to the councils of that 
organization has been a potent factor. It is rather that 
five years of meeting and agreeing on other matters 
of great concern to all or to large portions of the coal 
producers has trained what before the war was a pro- 
vincial aggregation in the manner of associating for a 
common purpose and acting as a unit. In the begin- 
ning it was only necessary to dig down into their 
pockets for cash to finance their part of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration program. Then it was cost accounting, 
railroad problems and threatened hostile legislation. 
Now the highest and most formidable hurdle, labor, is 
being taken with all the form of a trained athlete. 

When, if ever, the inside story of what has trans- 
pired within the councils of the operators this year in 
handling the strike situation is told it will make inter- 
esting reading. The results are apparent and are a 
credit not only to those who have led the way but as 
well to those operators who under protest have sub- 
merged their views and desires in the common cause. 

The strike is not over and no one is out of the 
woods. If the operators will carry on as closely as 
they have progressed thus far, supporting without re- 
serve the program of the majority, they will accom- 
plish that which few expected of them—they will have 
demonstrated to themselves the value of association and 
their particular national association. One step at a 
time, but each step is reaching farther and leading 
toward that integration of the bituminous-coal industry 
that alone will be its salvation. 
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Goa Coke Now Manufictured tin Non-Coking 
Coals of Llinois, with ‘Saving of Bfprotaced 


Seek to Coke Coal Before Cementing Material Is Oxidized— 
Heat Graduated to Suit Thickness of Bed to Be Coked—Coking 
Time Lowered to Twelve Hours—Gas Introduced at Two Levels 


By H. A. PATTERSONt 
Chicago, Ill, 


and if considered from that standpoint alone they 

would compete with coals from any district. They 
have not been utilized in coke manufacture only because 
they coke indifferently when treated in any of the coke 
ovens heretofore on the market. 

Although in and near Chicago there are over 2,000 
coke ovens with a capacity for coking 33,000 tons of 
coal per day none of the coal coked is from Illinois. 
This is proof that the coals of that state will not coke 
in these ovens, for why should the companies controlling 
them pay the higher freight on Eastern coals if they 
can successfully coke the coals from the nearby fields 
of Illinois and Indiana? 

Broadly speaking, the coals from Illinois are lacking 
in the humus and resinoid bodies which act as cements 
during the coking process. It is notable that the Illi- 
nois coals are high in oxygen, and it is further known 
that this is a characteristic of most non-coking coals. 

The designers of the Roberts oven have spent many 
years in the study of coals and their coking qualities 
and it was their belief that the high oxygen content in 
conjunction with the low content of humus matter was 
the cause of the non-coking quality. They further be- 
lieved that a method could be devised whereby the heat 
could be applied uniformly and continuously to a coke 
oven and in such large volumes per unit of time that 
coke would be formed before a harmful reaction could 


Ors of Illinois are rich in valuable byproducts 





*Abstract of paper on “Coking Illinois Coals.” This paper was 
read before the Illinois Mining Institute at its summer session, 


+Engineer, American Coke & Chemical Co. 





take place between the oxygen and the small quantity 
of cementing constituents. 

After years of experimenting and the building of test 
ovens the present design was finally developed, and the 
ovens built in accordance with it have been in successful 
operation at Granite City, Ill., since January, 1921. 
During this year and a half of operation it has been 
definitely proved that the theories on which the ovens 
are built; are correct, for not only have they been 
successfully operated during that period on Illinois 
coals but with the aid of the coke produced a new 
world’s record in both coke-oven and blast-furnace oper- 
ation has been made. 

Anticipating that the successful use of Illinois coals 
would lead to great expansion of the steel industry in 
the St. Louis district, the Granite City plant was laid 
out for an ultimate daily capacity of 3,000 tons of pig 
iron and 8,000 tons of coal. This will mean six blast 
furnaces and 320 ovens. 

The first unit consists of 80 Roberts byproduct coke 
ovens and one blast furnace. It is probable that another 
furnace and at least one more battery of 40 ovens soon 
will be erected. The daily capacity at present is 500 
tons of pig iron from the furnace, and the ovens will 
handle 2,000 tons of coal. . 

Coal cars arriving at the plant may be unloaded for 
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immediate use to track hoppers from which the coal. 


is delivered to conveyor belts which serve the crushers, 
or it may be received for storage and dumped _into 
hoppers where by means of a bridge it is distributed 
to stockpiles. A car dumper of up-to-date design also 
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is installed. It is capable of handling the largest cars 
now engaged in interstate commerce, This car dumper 
has a capacity of forty cars per hour and is used 
for both coal and ore. These are delivered by the 
dumper to an electrically propelled transfer car of 
100 tons capacity. This transfer car travels about 100 
ft. from the dumper to the track hoppers, which deliver 
to the conveyor belts. 

In the crusher building are two coal crushers, each 
of 250 tons capacity per hour. They may be operated 
either separately or at the same time, the coal from 
them being delivered to the second conveyor belt. 

The crushed coal is discharged to either of two bins 
of 100 tons capacity, which are in the top of the mixer 
house. Though no difficulty has ever been encountered 
in making excellent metallurgical coke from [Illinois 
coals in the Roberts oven, there are certain character- 
istics of ash and sulphur which may be obtained by 
proper mixing. By combining them in such proportions 
as will produce an ash content suitable to blast-furnace 
operation, better results are obtained in the furnaces. 
All Illinois coals so far tried produce a perfect coke 
from the standpoint of cell structure, strength and free- 
burning qualities. 

From the mixer bins the crushed coal is delivered to 
the mixing belts, where the coal is mixed in any desired 
proportions. These belts are 30-in. apron conveyors 
operating under gates which may be raised to pass 
any desired quantity per unit of time. 

The mixed coal is dropped to the hammer mills 
through proper chutes, and by the action of the ham- 
mers the coals are not only pulverized but very inti- 
mately mixed. The true mixing, therefore, occurs in 
the hammer mills, and the belts are more proportioning 
belts than mixers. 

The storage bin is divided longitudinally and each 
compartment is provided with five valves in the bottom 
which register with the five hoppers on the larry car. 
By having the storage bin divided, two different coals 
may be charged, and it is also possible to run tests on 
large quantities of new coals. 

There are at present two batteries of forty ovens 
each. These are standard Roberts recuperative ovens 
as built by the American Coke & Chemical Co., of Chi- 
cago. The ovens were designed to operate on 15-hour 
coking time but the time has been reduced to 12 hours 
with a charge of 15 tons. This gives a capacity of 30 
tons per oven per day, the largest capacity of any oven 
so far designed. 


On Top of 
Ovens 


The ovens run 
from side to side of 
the illustration be- 
neath the _ floor 
shown. It will be 
noted that the 
charging car has 
five spouts for fill- 
ing the ovens and 
is a sort of gantry 
resting on rails on 
either side. In the 
rear can be seen 
the coal bunker. 











The products of distillation are taken off on the 
pusher side of the battery through a single ascension 
pipe which is connected to duplex foul-gas mains, so 
that separation of the rich and lean gas is possible. 
The foul gas passes first through the primary coolers, 
by which the temperature is reduced to about 90 deg. F. 
The water flows countercurrent to the gas and is under 
automatic control, so that the temperature of the outlet 
gas is maintained constant at any given point. 

From the coolers the gas passes through the Roots 
exhausters, which are heavy-duty machines direct-con- 
nected to Chandler & Taylor engines. There are three 
exhausters, the center machine being used as a spare 
for either rich or lean gas. The exhausters are each 


capable of handling more than 10,000,000 cu.ft. of gas 
per day and are under control by governors that are 
actuated by the gas pressure at the inlet of the primary 


coolers. In-this way the pressures are maintained con- 
stant, and the differential through the coolers also will 
remain constant under various operating conditions. 

From the exhausters the gas passes through P. A. 
type tar extractors. The tar-free gas passes from the 
tar separators to the saturators, where the ammonia 
is extracted. The saturators are large lead-lined tanks 
containing a solution of sulphuric acid and water. The 
bath, as it is called, usually contains about 5 per cent 
sulphuric acid. The ammonia combines with the acid, 
forming ammonium sulphate, which is a white salt valu- 
able as a fertilizer. 

By means of air lifts the solution of sulphate and 
the mother liquor is raised from the saturator to a 
draining table on which the salt settles by gravity, and 
the mother liquor is again returned to the saturator. 
This process is continuous and involves nothing more 
than the addition of acid from time to time to make up 
for the loss due to formation of the salt. From the 
draining table the salt is run into centrifugal driers 
and in them is dried to about 2 per cent moisture, after 
which it is carried to storage, where it is kept until 
shipment is made. 

From the saturators the gas passes to a set of final 
coolers. From these it passes into steel towers about 
90 ft. high, where the light oils are extracted. These 
towers are filled with wooden trays or hurdles so set 
that the gas has a tortuous passage from the bottom to 
the top. A paraffin oil with a high boiling point is 
introduced at the top of the towers and passes down 
counter-current to the gas. This oil has the power of 
absorbing the light oils from the gas and as its contact 
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Pushing an 
Oven 


The charge, duly 
tapered to ease 
pushing, is thrust 
out of the oven 
by a mechanical 
pusher which oper- 
ates-from the other 
side of the battery 
and falls into the 
hot or coke-quench- 
ing car, a measured 
quantity of water 
being used for its 
cooling. 
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with the gas is intimate, due to the hurdles, the absorp- 
tion is efficient. ; 

The saturated wash oil is pumped directly to a still 
heated by steam to such a temperature that the ab- 
sorbed light oils will be removed from the wash oil, 
which has a higher boiling point than any of the 
absorbed oils. This still is called a light-oil, or strip- 
ping, still. The wash oil, after removal of the light 
oils, is cooled and again circulated through the towers, 
so the process is continuous. 

The crude light oils thus extracted from the wash oil 
are stored in tanks and may be treated as a whole for 
use as a motor fuel or may be fractionated for refined 
products. In the case of motor fuel it is common prac- 
tice to wash the light oil with 66 deg. sulphuric acid to 
remove the impurities, then neutralize with caustic 
soda, then redistill in a column that is under accurate 
temperature control. The resultant product meets all 
the requirements for motor fuel, but is seldom used 
alone. The general practice is to mix it with kerosene 
or some other comparatively heavy oil. The fuel thus 
made is far superior to ordinary gasoline, as it produces 
greater power and there is a noticeable absence of 
carbon in the cylinders. 

If the light oils are to be worked into the several 
fractions they are first distilled as a whole with careful 
temperature control, cuts being made in the fractions 
at about 80, 110 and 140 deg. C. These fractions are 
the crude benzol, toluol, solvent naphtha, etc. Thus 
produced they are each washed separately with sul- 
phuric acid and neutralized with caustic soda and again 
distilled with exceptionally accurate temperature con- 
trol. The resultant products meet specifications calling 
for a boiling point varying not more than a few tenths 
of a degree Centigrade. They will be water-white and 
are in every respect high-grade products. Their uses 
are many, especially in times of war, when the call for 
explosives is heavy. They also are used in the dye 
industry and as the basis for many articles in daily use. 

After extraction of the light oils the rich gas is 
ready for sale, and the lean gas is returned to the 
battery, where it is used for heating the ovens. 

We now come to a description of the ovens, which 
are the heart of the plant. The Roberts type differs 
from any other oven in that there are no flues in the 
walls. The wall, therefore, operates under uniform 
conditions and there are no dead spots or lines caused 
by division walls between flues. 

There is but one brick shape used in the heating wall. 





This brick forms both sides of the space allowed for 
the combustion of the heating gases. The surface of 
this brick which is exposed to the heating gases is 
about two and one-half times the surface which is 
exposed to the coal. The result is the rapid absorption 
of heat by the brick and an equally rapid distribution of 
this heat to the coal. 

The effect may be likened to that of a well-known 
superheater in which the steam to be superheated passes 
through the interior and the heating gases pass around 
the exterior of a tube. The exterior is made with fins 
similar to those on an air-cooled automobile engine. 
The result is that a large volume of heat is transmitted 
to the steam and an exceptionally high degree of super- 
heat is attained. 

In the Roberts oven the heating gases are in contact 
with a large surface and the heat thus absorbed is 
transmitted rapidly to the coal through the small sur- 
face which forms the wall of the coking chamber. By 
having the brick set so that they act as baffles, the 
combustion is complete and uniform and as all parts of 
the wall are identical in construction, both the genera- 
tion and transmission of heat will be uniform. 

The gas used for heating is admitted at the top of 
the heating wall at a point about 16 in. below the coal 
line and at this point meets the air necessary for 
combustion. This air is brought up through the inter- 
mediate wall from the recuperators, which are directly 
under the oven chamber. The air is accurately con- 
trolled by means of dampers and by slide brick which 
cover the air ports, and, as the gas also is under control, 
the combustion is maintained at the desired point with 
great accuracy. 

The control of the gas for heating is one of the 
features of this type of oven and will bear a somewhat 
detailed description. All coke ovens have a taper from 
the coke side to the pusher side—that is, the side on 
which the coke is discharged is wider than the side 
from which it is pushed. This taper is given in order 
that the effort in pushing will be reduced. In conse- 
quence the thickness of the coal on the coke side will 
be greater than on the pusher side of the oven and 
will vary at each point between the ends of the oven. 
It is equally apparent that in order to have the coking 
of each portion of the charge completed at the same 
time more gas will have to be burned where the coal is 
thickest. 

Until the Roberts oven was designed this delicate 
adjustment of the quantity of gas was impossible. In 
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that oven, however, it has been worked out in a simple 
manner. The gas is introduced through cocks on the 
top of the battery, and these have holes, through which 
the gas passes, drilled accurately through the core. Be- 
ginning on the pusher side, where the coal charge is 
thinnest, the holes in the cores are gradually enlarged 
until the largest will be the last cock on the coke side, 
where the coal charge is the thickest. As the cocks are 
on 21-in. centers this means that the supply of gas is 
graduated for each 21-in. section of the oven. Further- 
more, as the cores of the cocks are cast-iron and are 
always at atmospheric temperature they may be drilled 
to the thousandth of an inch and will always maintain 
their correct size under operating conditions. 

We have then on each side of the oven a set of 
accurately graduated openings for the passage of the 
gas and it is well known that an opening of given size 
will pass a quantity of a gas in direct proportion to 
the size of the opening and the pressure. The result in 
our case is that each burner passes the exact quantity 
of gas necessary to coke the coal in that part of the 
oven which is to be heated by that particular burner. 

Another point that must be mentioned is the intro- 
duction of the gas at two points in the height of the 
wall. That is, there is what is called the “primary gas,” 


which is introduced at a point about 16 in. below the 


coal line. 
total gas necessary for the coking of the charge. 


This primary gas is about 50 per cent of the 
With 
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it is admitted sufficient air to sustain combustion of 
the total gas required. The primary gas, therefore, has 
a 100 per cent excess of air necessary for its own 
combustion. This excess air tempers the flame tem- 
perature so that the generation of heat is commensurate 
with the requirements in the top of the oven. 

After passing through a short mixing duct the burn- 
ing gases meet the staggered construction previously 
described, and by impingement on the neck of the wall 
brick the combustibles are well mixed and combustion 
is sustained at the desired rate. 

About halfway down the wall the primary gas is 
exhausted, and it is here that the “secondary gas” is 
admitted. This gas is under the same accurate control 
as the primary and although at the point of introduction 
it is at a high temperature it is admitted into an atmos- 
phere filled with the inert products from the primary 
combustion. The burning of the secondary gas is, 
therefore, subdued by the inerts, and the generation of 
heat is continued in the same uniform manner as in 
the upper part of the wall. The lower part of the wall 
is identical in construction with the upper part and 
the extraction and transmission of heat is carried on 
with the same efficiency throughout the entire combus- 
tion space. 

The proportions of primary and secondary gas are 
maintained by the use of orifices similar to those in the 
cores of the individual burner cocks. The simplicity of 
the entire control of combustion is 
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MODEL OF THREE OVENS AND PART OF A FOURTH 


In the base will be seen the regenerators by which the air admitted to the combus- 
tion chambers is heated to 2,000 deg. F. The waste gases pass through a series of 
flues in the regenerator, the air to be preheated passing around the exterior of these 
Gas is admitted to the combustion chambers at two points in the height 


passages. 
of the wall. 


therefore evident. To change the 
coking time it is but necessary to 
change the pressures on the main sup- 
ply to the battery. Each oven header 
and each burner then will automat- 
ically carry its proper quota of gas. 

The products of combustion, after 
heating the walls, still retain a large 
quantity of heat which is reclaimed in 
the recuperators. These consist of a 
series of flues through which the 
waste gases pass, and the air to be pre- 
heated passes around the exterior of 
the flues. The flow of the waste gases 
and the air are opposite to each other, 
and the air, therefore, meets progres- 
sively hotter flues as it passes upward 
through the recuperator. With this 
system the air for combustion is pre- 
heated to a temperature as high as 
2,000 deg. F. After passing the re- 
cuperators the waste gases, which are 
then about 750 deg. F., are taken to the 
250-ft. stack, which maintains suffi- 
cient draft to provide for the circula- 
tion of the air and gases through the 
regenerators and combustion chamber. 

Each point of admission of gas and 
air is under exact control and the 
waste gases also are under control, so 
that the proper differential always is 
maintained in the combustion spaces 
and the generation of heat is in direct 
proportion to the requirements for the 
coking time at which the oven may be 
operating. 

After the charge is coked for the 
desired length of time the dampers are 
closed and the doors are removed from 
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each end of the oven. The coke is then pushed 
into a steel railroad car known as the “hot car,” the 
doors are replaced and the oven immediately recharged. 
The process is, therefore, practically continuous. 

The coke is taken in the hot car to the quenching 
station, where it is sprayed with water until it ceases 
to glow. The action of the quenching water is under 
accurate control, as it is essential that the moisture 
not only be as low as possible but that it be uniform 
for all ovens. 

After quenching, the coke is dropped on a wharf and 
allowed to cool and dry for a short period and it is 
then fed to a 36-in. conveyor belt and carried to the 
screening station. In this it is sized on rotary grizzlies 
and shaking screens for foundry, furnace and various 
domestic uses. The sized products are either loaded 
direct to cars by boom belts or are stored in bins under 
the screening station and then loaded into cars. 

At Granite City, when using Illinois coals, a ton of 
coal produces 70 per cent total coke, of which only 
about 3.7 per cent is breeze; about 8 gallons of tar, and 
25 to 28 lb. of ammonia sulphate. The total gas pro- 
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The coke from this will average: Moisture, 4.44 per 
cent; volatile matter, 2.47 per cent; ash, 13.06 per cent; 
sulphur, 1.13 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the percentage of breeze 
is only 3.7 because it has been generally assumed that 
the use of high-volatile coals involved large losses from 
breeze—and this is true with any other system of coke 
ovens. 

The coke made in the Granite City plant is used in 
various industries and also for domestic purposes. 
Practically the entire output of one battery is used 
in the furnace which is operated by the St. Louis Coke 
& Chemical Co. This furnace, which was designed by 
Freyn, Brassert & Co., of Chicago, is rated at 450 tons 
per day. During the past two months the furnace has 
produced about 515 tons of pig iron per day with a coke 
consumption of only 1,785 lb. per ton of pig iron 
produced. 

Many attempts have been made to carbonize Illinois 
coals but so far the only successful method is the 
one herein described. The more recent experiments 
have been along the line of low-temperature carboniza- 
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The left hand shows a half section of an oven on the pusher side, partly as cut through the 
primary and partly as taken through the secondary burners. On the right-hand side the section 
3 is transverse, the large open spaces in the upper half being the ovens proper. Adjacent to the ovens 
Ie an are the flues and in the center of the wall between ovens may be seen the flue for preheated air 
i Paces which comes up from the regenerator in the base. 
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tion. This system produces a coke that makes an excel- 
lent domestic fuel but does not as yet form a 
metallurgical coke. 

For a blast furnace, the coke must stand the 
rough handling that occurs in transferring it to the 
stock bins and from these to the skip hoists and from 
these again into the receiving hoppers at the top of 
the furnace. In the latter quantities of hard limestone 
will be dropped on it, and after this it will be sub- 
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jected to the heavy burden of the furnace. Not only 
is the coke subject to the burden of ore and limestone 
in the furnace charge but it undergoes also a grind- 
ing action as it passes down toward the hearth. The 
physical structure of the coke must, therefore, be such 
that it will stand very rough usage. 

That the Roberts oven will coke not only Illinois but 
Eastern coals also and equally well was completely 
proved at Granite City. 





By Twist in Track Cars Are Turned Partly 
Over, Dumping Contents 


By A. F. Brosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RANSPORTATION congestion lies at the bottom 

of many low-tonnage difficulties. If the cars could 
be dumped promptly, fewer cars would be necessary and 
locomotives never would have, to wait while a full trip 
was being made up. If a lull comes for some reason in 
the coal received at the dumping point, the locomotives 
when they come will be delayed in their return by the 
slow dumping of cars. 

These delays are quite serious, especially where plants 
are designed to produce 8,000 to 10,000 tons per eight- 
hour day. Some plants indeed are already scheduled 
for 13,000 tons a day, and only an element of caution 
prevents their designers from announcing their ambi- 
tion publicly. They are afraid they may have to wait 
as long as did Zeigler before they reach and pass as 
Zeigler did the goal set. In fact, many mines fail 





*Bituminous editor, Coal Age. 


utterly to reach their projected tonnage. One of the 
principal difficulties with many concerns is slow dump- 
ing, which sometimes, because it lays locomotives idle, 
is charged up as a failure of transportation. 

But fast dumping results often in degradation—in 
making coal worth $2.50 a ton into slack worth only 
75c. With these points in mind, a new plan has been 
developed by General Edward O’Toole, general manager 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co. He is the 
patentee. The device is known as a helical gravity 
dump. General O’Toole also is devising an endless skip 
hoist which promises to eliminate many of the faults 
of present shaft hoist arrangements. This dump dis- 
charges coal from the mine car quickly and gently with 
no labor and no expenditure of power, as the dump itself 
does not move. The cars corkscrew through the dump 
until they assume a position where all the coal in them 
is ejected; they then reverse the direction of rotation, 
leaving the dump in an upright position. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a working model, one-eighth 
of actual size, from which an excellent conception of 
the dump operation may be obtained. Like the rotary 
dump the cars are held to the track by means of a 








Models of Helical Gravity Coal-Car Dump 
and Endless Skip Hoist 


The cars thread through the dump turning clockwise to the 
position assumed by the forward car, then they reverse in a 
counter-clockwise direction until they right themselves. The 
three cars shown in the dump exhibit three of the positions 
assumed by the car during the cycles of dumping and 
reversing. The endless skip hoist is shown in model on the 
left. The crank shown on the sheave at the top is used to 
operate the hoist. 
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retaining guide, placed at a distance from the rails 
equal to the diameter of the car wheels. This comes 
in contact with the wheel tread when the car begins to 
enter the dump. Unlike the rotary dump the cars are 
not spotted, which detail of operation results in lost 
energy and also lost time. 

In the rotary dump all the coal is emptied from the 
ear by rotation without movement in the direction of 
progress. In this dump the car partly transposes as 
it progresses through the dump and thus the coal is 
unloaded. The car while moving ahead turns over 
gradually, and therefore the coal itself is dumped gradu- 
ally. In consequence degradation is minimized. The 
tracks and guides are bolted to castings each of which 
is shaped to give the desired pitch and twist to the rail 
and guides. These castings, in turn, are securely 
anchored to an inclined foundation so that the dump 
itself is immovable. The slope of the foundation de- 
pends upon the speed of dumping desired and the fric- 
tional resistance of the car. However, the inclination 
of the dump will be such as to cause the cars to pass 
through faster than would be desirable in actual opera- 
tion. The speed of dumping, therefore, will be governed 
by a car retarder. 
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The endless skip hoist, which is being developed in 
conjunction with the dump, also is shown in the 
illustration. This hoisting apparatus is an adaptation 
of the bucket elevator. The skips turn over on pivots 
which are secured to two or more cables, depending 
upon the depth of the shaft, the speed of hoisting, ete. 
The buckets will be fastened to the cables so that the 
loads on the respective cables will be as nearly equalized 
as possible. 

Each skip will hold the contents of one mine car. 
As shown in the illustration the cables on each side 
pass over two large sheaves or sprockets secured to a 
heavy shaft. Projecting lugs from the pivot points on 
the skips engage in slots when passing over the sheaves. 

The dump will drop the cars through, either singly 
or in trains, at any desired speed. The ordinary types 
of mine car and coupling can be used. The dump can 
be placed wherever other dumps are now employed. If 
placed at the shaft bottom in connection with the end- 
less skip hoist, the speed of dumping and hoisting will 
be regulated so as to take the coal away as fast as it 
arrives. Any capacities desired can be obtained with 
this dump and hoist up to 25,000 or 30,000 tons in eight 
hours. 





Removal of Ball Bearings from 
Mine-Locomotive Motors 


This Operation, <s Well as Their Replacement, Re- 
quires Skill and Care—Pinions and Bearings 
Should Be Pulled Rather Than Wedged Off 


By E. ASHWORTH 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[ THE successful operation of the ball b2arings of 
mining motors, lubrication is the first consideration. 
A close second in importance is the correct removal and 
application of the bearings and pinions. The latter 
deserve attention, for the procedure commonly followed 
around a mine in removing or applying ball bearings 
is quite likely to damage them. ' 

Fig. 1 is typical of the ball-bearing mountings used i 
mining motors. Various schemes for locking the bear- 
ings in place are employed. The fit of the bearing 
on the shaft and the results obtained usually are the 
same regardless of the particular scheme of locking. 
That is, the bore of the inner race of the bearing is 
slightly smaller than the shaft itself, giving a press 
fit upon it, which, assisted by any of the several types 
of locking devices, prevents rotation of the inner race 
with respect to the shaft. The outer race, however, 
has a sliding fit within the housing, so that it will 
creep around slowly, thus distributing the wear on the 
bearing and obtaining a maximum life. 

To remove the pinion and ball bearings in such 
manner as to avoid possible damage to the shaft, bear- 
ings and housings a proper puller should be used. It is 
common practice to remove the pinion which is shrunk 
onto the shaft, by driving thin wedges between it and 
the nuts of the ball bearings. This procedure is quite 
likely to damage these nuts while the shock on the 
bearings certainly does them no good. With some con- 
structions if wedges are used they must be driven be- 
tween the housing and the pinion. This is likely to put 
heavy stresses on the bearing which is arranged to take 
the end thrust. 

Fig. 2 shows one type of pinion puller in operation. 


This consists of puller jaws in the form of semicircular 
plates, which are encircled and held in place by a steel 
ring. Four bolts, two in each section, extend through 
the puller plate. A brass plug in the center of the plate 
bears against the end of the shaft. When this device 
has been put in place the nuts are tightened, care being 
taken to pull the plate up evenly. After a reasonable 
pressure has been obtained the plate should be bumped 
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Commutator End 


FIG. 1. TYPICAL BALL-BEARING MOUNTINGS FOR. COM- 
MUTATOR AND PINION ENDS OF MINING MOTORS 


The bore of the inner race of the bearing is slightly smaller 
than the shaft itself, giving a press fit upon it which, assisted by 
. — gers, prevents rotation of the inner race with respect. 
o the shaft. 
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FIG. 2.- PINION PULLER IN OPERATION 


Puller jaws in the form of half rings are held in place by a 
stee] band. Four bolts extend from these rings through the 
puller plate. A brass plug in the center of the plate bears against 
the end of the shaft. By tightening the nuts evenly and adminis- 
tering a judicious bumping to the plate with a copper bar the 
pinion is loosened. 


in the center with a heavy copper bar. The jolt thus 
imparted will loosen the pinion without putting as great 
a stress on the puller as would be necessary if the plate 
were not thus treated. 

The same puller plate is used to pull the ball bearings 
on both the pinion and commutator ends. In the latter 
case, however, the four bolts are screwed into tapped 
holes in the housing. It is not necessary to bump the 
center of the plate when pulling bearings, as they move 
more easily than pinions. Fig. 3 shows the bearing 
puller in operation. 

Fig. 4 shows a type of construction with which, if 
wedges are used to remove the pinion, there is danger 
of damage being done to the pinion-end housing as 
well as to the commutator-end ball bearing which is 
arranged to take the end thrust. It will be seen that 
driving a wedge between the pinion and the cap of the 
ball bearing might break the cap. Also, all of the end 
thrust caused by driving the wedge will be taken by 
the end housing of the commutator. 

Although this housing is arranged so that the thrust 
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FIG. 3. PULLER REMOVING BALL BEARINGS 


In this case the four bolts of the puller are screwed into holes 
already tapped in the housing. The bearings are dislodged more 
easily than the pinion, and no bumping of the puller plate is 


necessary. 
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will be exerted against the inner race of the bearing it 
is quite probable that under the high pressure required 
to withdraw the pinion this race will bend so that part 
of the thrust will be taken through the balls. It will 
be noted that the pinion is threaded in the counterbore, 
thus providing for a jackscrew arrangement in its 
removal. The puller for this type of housing is shown 
in Fig. 5. The bearing cap in this case screws into the 
housing. To pull the bearing the cap is removed and 
the puller screwed into its place. The bearing may then 
be withdrawn by tightening the jackscrew. 

Information regarding the removal of. pinion nuts 
and ball-bearing nuts or other locking devices has been 
omitted. This was done, first, because it is obvious 
that these parts must be removed before attempting to 
pull the pinion or withdraw the bearings, and, second, 
because a great variety of schemes are used for this 
purpose. Whenever this information is desired it 
should be obtained from 
the manufacturer of the 
particular equipment. 

In applying ball bear- 
ings or a pinion, clean 
housings and contact sur- 
faces are primary requi- 
sites. Both shaft and 
housing fits on the bearing 
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Pinion End 
FIG. 4. CONSTRUCTION 











UNSUITED TO WEDGING 


If wedges are used to remove 
the pinion, damage may be 
done to both and to the ball 


should be cleaned well and 
covered with blue oint- 
ment to prevent corrosion 


bearing of the commutator end 


which takes up the end thrust. at these points. The bear- 


ing should then be placed 
in the housing and either driven or pressed onto 
the shaft. The method commonly followed is to place 
a piece of brass pipe fitting over the shaft and against 
the inner race of the bearing and drive it with a heavy 
block of wood. Care must be taken to start the bearing 
straight upon the shaft. The bearing-locking device 
should be made to hold the bearing as tight as possible. 
If a pressed-on collar is used it should always be 
pressed to place and never 
be expanded by heat and 
then shrunk on. When 
that is done the collar cools 
so that it does not fit 
tightly against the bearing. 
To apply the pinion 
properly both the shaft fit 
and the pinion bore must 
be perfectly clean. The 
pinion should be heated in 
boiling water for about an 
hour. It should then be 
removed and, while it is 
still hot, be driven onto 
the shaft with a few taps with a 4- or 6-lb. hammer, 
using either a sheet of copper or a block of wood as a 
buffer. The pinion nut should be tightened to place 
only after the pinion has cooled. 





BALL-BEARING 
PULLER 


Bearing cap is arranged to 


FIG. 5. 


screw into housing, and _ the 
bearing is pulled by tightening 
the jackscrew. 





BoILeR TESTS RECENTLY WERE MADE by John A. Davis, 
superintendent of the Alaska experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines at Fairbanks, of the steaming values of 
Matanuska coals in comparison with Nenana coals, the 
results determining the purchase price of coal by the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. The coal resources of 
the Broad Pass region and of the Copper Mountain district 
in the Kantishna region are being given consideration by 
the Bureau of Mines. 
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Making the Mine Layout Match the Surface Equipment’ 


Much Tonnage Lost by Two-Way Development—Takes Four 
Years for Big Plant to Earn Its Operating Expenses—Air Should 
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Be Split Near Foot of Airshaft—Careful Drilling Important 


By D. D. WILCOXxt 


E all have dreams of the ideal mine, where 

W\ accidents. do not occur, where there are no 
strikes, where the machinery does not break 

down and where the coal comes out in a never-ending 
stream. We have even seen some we thought were ideal, 
but they always belonged to our neighbors, not our- 
selves, and the probabilities are that we saw only our 
neighbor’s top equipment with its latest designed 
engines, with alternating-current turbo-generators, 
symmetrical tipple and beautiful buildings. He had 
the advantage of the knowledge and experience of the 
world’s best engineers for that part of his work, but 





the part you didn’t see was that which was left entirely 
to him, and that part was down below and well out of 
sight. 

I have in mind a mine superintendent who was sent 
to take charge of a property, and, upon investigating, 
found a splendid coal field and exceptional equipment, 
but a bottom and mine plan that limited the mine to 
half of its rated capacity. Most of us are familiar 
with circumstances where the owners of mines have 
spent large sums of money to purchase new equip- 
ment with intent to increase the daily output and 
after the machinery was installed found that the 
increase in tonnage was not sufficient to justify the 
expenditure. 

During the last few years owners and operators of 
coal mines have begun to realize that the designing 
of a mine plan is an engineering problem. The min- 








*Abstract of an article entitled ‘“‘The Projection of a Mine 
Plan,” read at Illinois Mining Institute, June 9, 1922. 
7+Superintendent, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill. 





ing engineer is no longer a surveyor who puts up 
sights and takes levels. He is to be consulted in the 
plan and development so. that the expensive modern 
top equipment may be properly co-ordinated with the 
work at the face. ; 

It would be folly to attempt in a short article of 
this kind to dwell upon all of the features that must 
necessarily be considered when the development is 
being planned. A mere enumeration of them would 
take up too much time. It is evident, however, that 
the development of machinery and equipment has been 
much more rapid than underground advancement. It 
is not unusual to find mines with roller-bearing cars 
and with no place to oil them, or a mine with splendid 
electric haulage locomotives and with no suitable place 
underground for their repair. Even the safety engi- 
neer may have guards on all the machinery and no 
throws on the switches. 

But worse than all of this is the plan that apparently 
takes care of all of the modern equipment, hoisting 
with skips, an auxiliary hoisting shaft, the bottom 
graded and the ribs concreted with a roof support of 
I-beams and concrete and yet neglects the airshaft. 
Every proper plan may have been made for the hoist- 
ing of the coal, but the air leaves the airshaft through 
a narrow entry to find its way inside if it can. A 
mine plan must be projected from the bottom of the 
airshaft and not from the bottom of the hoisting shaft. 
Major splits should be as near the bottom of the down- 
cast as possible. 

Most Illinois mines come under the provision of the 
law which now makes it necessary to install a cage 
































A mine in Illinois. 
All the coal and all 
the air must pass 
along one or other 
of two roadways, 
cluttering up _ the 
development. The 
mine bears evidence 
at the shaft bottom D 
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An Iowa Mine 
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In this mine only 
about 10 per cent 
of the coal is lost. 
Here there are more 
airways than in the 
Illinois mine just 
shown. It is clear 
that with two main- 
entry systems, room 
headings can be 
driven toward one 
another. These are 
short and _ conse- 
quently soon fin- 
ished. They are 
more easily venti- 
lated therefore than 
long room headings 
which are alive to 
air and traffic for 
years. 
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in the airshaft for the hoisting and lowering of men. 
Skip hoisting also makes this the more practicable. 
This cage is to be used also in the sending down of 
material. Even with this cage and the stairway it is 
practicable and desirable to split the air three ways 
directly at the bottom of the downcast with a possi- 
bility of more splits immediately adjacent. This gives 
almost the same security as if three or more different 
mines were being ventilated. 

All the advancement in the underground plans of 
mines in Illinois has been made in all probability since 
the members of this institute have been connected 
with the mining industry. You will remember the 
original plan was to start off the bottom each way 
with a pair of entries. At intervals room entries 
were turned off and driven to the boundary. Caging 
was from both sides of the shaft, the cars usually 
running on flat sheets. Haulage was entirely with 
mules, and the trips as a rule were so short that no 
storage room was required for empties. But haulage 
machinery calls for loaded and empty storage, and 
instead of mule barns motor barns are necessary. 
With the advent of these improvements caging on 
one side of the shaft was accepted, and caging machines 
with empty trippers were developed. 

The danger of squeezes and fires forced the panel 
system on the industry. Designing a mine layout was 
no longer a “hit-or-miss” proposition but one for the 
engineer. As it is almost a criminal offense in Illinois 
to cause a subsidence of the surface, the room-and- 
pillar system is used in most mines, and more than 
96 per cent of the coal in the state is mined by that 
method. 

Most room-and-pillar mines have not departed from 
two-way development. This plan has the practical effect 
of creating two mines with a common hoisting shaft, 
as the sides are separated as to haulage and ventilation, 
but this is not enough. It soon is found that while 
the coal is worked on all sides of the shaft the develop- 
ment is only in two directions. The cross entries 
after reaching a certain stage are stagnant as far as 
development is concerned. In other words there are 
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as many men working there when the cross entry has 
been driven one-half mile as there are when it has 
been extended almost to the boundary. 

With the knowledge that the restricted area of 
the shaft itself is really the greatest hindrance it has 
been realized that with the present system of develop- 
ment and the increased efficiency of the hoisting equip- 
ment the time is near at hand when more coal can 
be hoisted cut of a single shaft than can properly be 
developed with the present mine plans. Meantime men 
show an increasing distaste to the idea of double- 
shifting entries, and operators of coal mines are begin- 
ning to realize that night work as a rule is not efficient. 

These facts have caused thought to be given to 
methods of development that allow a mine to be placed 
on an operating basis in a shorter period of time than 
in the past. In considering the cost of production of 
coal the public fails to take into account that after a 
mine is sunk and all equipment purchased and installed 
it is at least four years before the production is suffi- 
cient to pay operating expenses. In the meantime the 
development cost is growing. 

Any plan that will cut down this time is advantageous 
to the owner and the consumer. Greater recovery per 
acre will do it, and for this the plans now in effect can 
with little difficulty be used, and the recovery percentage 
raised from 50 to almost 96. It must be recognized, 
however, that not much above 50 per cent can be taken 
out without subsidence of the surface. The attached 
map of an Iowa mine shows a panel system of mining 
where the recovery is about 90 per cent. 

In order to keep sufficient development in most large 
mines some unusual practice is necessary. Some mines 
still double-shift their entries, others place a gang 
of men with a machine in the entry, and in others 
experiments are being made with entry-driving ma- 
chines which cut and load the coal. We have been told 
that one of these has passed the experimental stage. 
They would solve the problem of development but would 
not assist us with our haulage and ventilation prob- 
lems. 

The attached map of the Standard Oil Co.’s mine 
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Superior 
Coal Co.’s 
No. 4 Mine 


This layout depends 
mainly on two four- 
entry systems run- 
ning in opposite 
directions. As these 
are adequate to 
handle the coal and 
air and as the room 
entries provided are 
“short, saving air 
from waste and 
unnecessary resist- 
ance, this plan gives 
- good results. This 
statement is reflect- 
ed in the large ton- 
nages the mine 
produces. 














near Carlinville shows a splendid method for develop- 
ment, haulage and ventilation. The operators of this 
mine believe a similar plan is being used in other large 
mines in the state. It will be noted that instead of 
two main entries there are four, and the development 
is in four directions instead of two. 

This plan goes into another pressing problem—that 
of haulage tracks. After watching main-line haulage 
motors waiting on each other or motors compelled to 
do relay work instead of going directly to the bottom 
one usually considers the double tracking of the main 
line. This plan allows four main lines instead of two, 
or four distinct sections of the mine. If it had been 
necessary in the first instance to drive narrow entries 
because of top conditions, double tracking would be 
more expensive than the additional entry required by 
this plan. It also will be noted that four distinct air 
splits are possible as well as four distinct haulageways. 

Safety is the first consideration in the planning and 
development of a mine, as it is in other features of 
the industry. For a long time we had a definite idea 
that more speed made more accidents, but it was found 
that when we arranged for more speed we inevitably 
arranged for more safety. A motor cannot run fast 
on poor track, neither can the motorman make speed 
when he shares the roadway with another motor. 

The installation of skips instead of self-dumping 
cages has made no material change in mining plans, 
though it is customary to run the main bottom parallel 
to the shaft where skips are used and across the shaft 
at right angles thereto where self-dumping cages are 
operated. Without question, however, a larger tonnage 
may be expected where skips have been introduced. 

No industry in the world is more competitive than the 
coal-mining business, and in order to obtain a return 
on the more expensive equipment the development must 
be speeded up. It is true that the mines in the country 
are able at this time with their present equipment to 
more than supply the need of the consumer. It also 
is true that the installation of modern machinery has 
raised the output per miner and eased his working 
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Tx. GAS 
conditions. But the operator who develops a mine in 
this day must have all of the advantages of equipment 
and proper underground plans and development in order 
to get a return on the investment. He has a duty to 
the employee to see that the mine is so planned as to 
give the best working conditions possible and owes it, 
not only to the owner but to the public also, that the coal ° 
be put in the railroad cars at the minimum price 
possible. 

While a few years back the large mines were 
equipped for an output of 4,000 tons, excellent manage- 
ment on the part of some, notably Orient and Zeigler, 
has doubled this figure and even now they are unwill- 
ing to concede that they have reached their limit. Some 
of the newer shafts are equipped to take care of 12,000 
tons per hoisting shift. This means that places must 
be found for more miners. They naturally wish to 
work where they can make the most money per day, 
and the modern mine is more desirable than the obso- 
lete operation as seen from that angle. 

The mining engineer is prevented in many cases from 
making an exact plan of the underground work because 
of lack of knowledge of the contours of the coal strata. 
In some mines the change of plans made necessary 
because of adverse grades has cost thousands of dollars 
and, furthermore, has retarded development. Even in 
Illinois, where the grades usually are uniform, faults 
have been encountered which have disarranged the 
entire plan. Prospect holes should be drilled in suffi- 
cient numbers not only to ascertain the strata to be 
met in sinking but to establish the contour of the coal. 
If advantage can be taken of natural grades costly and 
troublesome machinery at times may be eliminated. 
I know of one mine where it is necessary to have in 
service a conveyor or drag on the loaded side of the 
bottom -which would have been eliminated had the 
location of the hoisting shaft been shifted 100 ft. 

Because of surface conditions or sometimes railroad 
service it is not always possible to locate a shaft in the 
center of the field and in some cases the bed or the 
holdings are irregular or uncertain or natural grades 
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STANDARD OIL CO. MINE WITH FOUR INDEPENDENT ROADS CONVERGING TOWARD STORAGE TRACKS 


A carefully planned layout that should insure the rapid attainment and consistent maintenance of large tonnage. 
one-fourth of the mine is independent of the other three-fourths. 


Each 
Thus a large 


tonnage can be hauled without congestion on any road. 


or conditions make a central position impracticable. 
The map of the Iowa mine accompanying this article 


shows the possibilities even under these conditions. To 
figure properly the length of loaded and empty storage 
tracks the engineer should know the size and kind of 
mine cars to be used before completing his mine plan. 





By taking advantage of all the information afforded 
by mine inspectors and the bulletins of the Illinois 
State University and the U. S. Bureau of Mines the 
planning of the underground work may be done as 
exactly and scientifically as is the engineering work on 
the surface. 








Scheme for Meeting Peak Hoisting Loads 


OMMENTING on the remarks of J. L. Knight, of 

Glen White, W. Va.,* and on the statement of the 
Metrepolitan Vickers Electrical Co.+ relative thereto, 
Graham Bright, general engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., in response to a question 
addressed to him by the editors of Coal Age, says: 
“The scheme is fairly old and has been described many 
times in various publications in this country. Mr. 
Sykes, formerly with our company, gave an account 
of this system in 1910 in an address to the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, illustrating it with 
a wiring diagram. At the same meeting Messrs. Pauly 
and Rushmore, both of the General Electric Co., sub- 
mitted a paper on hoisting equipments in which they 
also mention the converter scheme and illustrate it in 
a similar manner. 

“About ten years ago the Westinghouse company 
installed an equalizing system at the Pennsylvania R.R. 
docks at Cleveland, Ohio, which is practically the same 
as that which Mr. Knight proposes. In this case con- 





*Coal Age, Nov. 10, 1921, Vol. 20, 


». 16%; 
_ tCoal Age, June 22, 1922, Vol. 21, 


. 1,046. 








siderable load was attached to the direct-current side 
of the rotary converter, so that the direct-current motor 
with its flywheel was used largely to equalize the direct- 
current load on the rotary converter. Of-course any 
alternating-current load also would receive the benefit 
of the equalization system. I believe that two or three 
plants of this type are in operation in this country, 
but the scheme has never been particularly popular.” 





Government to Expend $1,000 on Trophies 
For Rescue Work in Mine Disasters 


ONGRESS has authorized the expenditure of $1,000 

for the purchase and bestowal of trophies to be 
conferred by the Bureau of Mines, at the International 
Mine-Rescue and First-Aid Contests, upon miners who 
have performed noteworthy feats in rescue work in 
time of mine accidents and disasters. This is the first 
government recognition of the kind for the humani- 
tarian, life-saving work of the American miner. The 
Commission of Fine Arts has been asked to prepare 
designs for the trophies that may graphically symbolize 
the humanitarian efforts of the American miner. 
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Urges That Coal Operators Live 
Closer to Their Employees 


N your valuable Coal Age it seems to me that you should 
I urge all coal operators to run their own business—give 
no check-off. Urge them to live closer to their miners, 
and help the miners to educate their boys and girls. Teach 
them what the laws of this country mean; teach them 
to earn money, save money, and respect their companies. 

I would recommend that each company have a reading 
room, and the superintendent employ someone to explain 
the laws of this country to all miners and their families, 
show them the average wages of miners and what other 
laborers earn, so that they may see how the earning 
capacity of the mine worker compares with the earning 
capacity of common labor in other lines of industry. 

The coal operators of the United States should be pre- 
vailed upon to own South American coaling stations; there 
should be exported enough coal from the United States to 
allow the coal industry of the United States to keep steadily 
moving. 

The ruler of this nation should assist the entire coal 
industry in getting its valuable coal into South American 
markets; we should enjoy the market that Great Britain 
is now holding in that country. D. W. Boone, 

President, New River Export Smokeless Coal Co. 

Lookout, W. Va. 


Attributes Wage Difficulties to Miners’ 
Laxity in Observing Working Hours 


S I read Coal Age and the various bulletins that are 

coming out it occurs to me that the public should be 
better informed on what I consider the more salient points 
that the miners’ officials bring out to justify the demand 
that the war-time scale of wages should prevail, and that 
is by reason of the intermittent employment of the miners 
in general. 

Now, there surely is a reason why there are too many 
miners, and the answer is simply that the miners as a class 
have taken upon themselves privileges which no other in- 
dustrial occupation would tolerate or admit of. The miner 
goes to work just about when he pleases and leaves the 
work when it suits him. Visit any mine in any state and 
you will find men coming home at any hour between start- 
ing time and quitting time and this on their own volition. If 
a miner feels like laying idle a day or two or three he does 
it. If he was working in a mill or factory he would be 
compelled, except on account of sickness, to work out his 
day and not come out and go home at any time it suited 
him, nor would he be permitted to lay idle two or three 
days after pay day for drinking or other causes. 

I have been engaged in mining over fifty years. For the 
past twenty years I have been employed in an official ca- 
pacity. I have had ample opportunity to observe the 
traits, character and habits of the miner. Being one of 
them, I am naturally much interested in their welfare, but 
justice is justice and it is the truth that the public is en- 
titled to it. I have estimated, rather roughly, of course, 
that I have to have 20 per cent more working places, which 
means 20 per cent more miners, than should be necessary to 
a given tonnage output, but because of the men laying 
off at their own leisure I must necessarily have more men 
_ than should be needed. } 

Now, this simply means an increase in the production 
_ cost because the overhead remains the same whether all 
the men are at work or not. The working places all have 
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to be examined by officials according to law. The pumpers 


have to attend to pumping out of the water. Timbermen 
have to attend to the safety conditions and, of course, there 
is so much more equipment tied up because of there being 
the additional number of working places over what should 
and would be necessary if the men would tend more steadily 
to their work. In my experience I have known a great 
shortage of men to harvest the crops but the miner could 
not be induced to go and engage in this work. Is it reason- 
able to expect the farmer who produces the foodstuffs to 
be content to work as he does work from daylight until dark 
and the miner expect to derive a good living from thirty 
hours per week? 

The miner has privileges and his remuneration is so far 
in excess of other industries that it is beyond question. The 
labor-saving appliances that have been introduced during 
my experience have completely changed the condition of 
employment in mines and the miner has received nearly all 
the benefits derived from the introduction of these labor- 
saving appliances and that which is added to the safety and 
comfort of the men engaged in mining. He is entitled to a 
fair share of all these, but the public should be considered. 
There are a large number of mines opened up that should 
never have been opened; I question whether some of them 
will run again for many years to come. It simply means 
that they were opened up ahead of their time and economic 
conditions will prevent their operating because the produc- 
tion cost would be out of balance with the prices which the 
public generally have a perfect right to expect from coal. 

WALTER R. CALVERLEY, 
Union Collieries Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Are Foreign Workers More Careful Than 
Americans in Coal Mines? 


| is Coal Age of May 18 there appeared a statement saying 
“That foreigners were more careful than Americans.” 

The following statistics, sent us by R. M. Lambie, chief 
of Department of Mines, Charleston, W. Va., show that dur- 
ing the year there were 188 Americans killed, or one for 
every 342 men employed. These figures also bring out the 
surprising fact that there was one person killed for every 
645 Hungarians and one for every 555 Austrians. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS,.CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES, FOR 1921. 
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Redeeming the Depreciated Value of the Mine 


Foreman’s Certificate 


What Study Does for the Mind—Value of the Certificate 
Discredited by Lack of Experience—Mine Foremen Should 
Work to Redeem the Certificate and Restore Its True Value 


HAT holding a certificate does not 

make a man more competent to 
take charge of a mine has been stated 
by more than one writer of recent let- 
ters in Coal Age. It has been urged 
that experience is the chief factor in 
successful mine foremanship. Though 
a matter for regret both of these state- 
ments are undoubtedly true, to a large 
extent, at the present time. 

There is one fact, however, that 
should not be overlooked. When a man 
commences to study the principles of 
mining, for the purpose of fitting him- 
self to pass the examination and secure 
a certificate of competency, he is train- 
ing his mind in a manner that will 
enable him to grasp the various prob- 
lems that will later demand his atten- 
tion and call for solution. 


GOAL OF A MAN’S AMBITION 


The man that is truly interested and 
desires to make a success, in his chosen 
line of work, does not consider the 
gaining of a certificate as the goal of 
his efforts. When he has reached that 
point in his career he will still continue 
to study and read all that pertains to 
mining. 

Such a man realizes that the cer- 
tificate he holds merely proves that he 
has satisfied an examining board re- 
garding his technical knowledge of 
mining. The holding of a certificate 
May or may not cause an operator to 
think the man worthy of giving him a 
chance. 


Past RECORD OF THE WORKER HIS 
SUREST COMMENDATION 


Every ambitious worker knows, how- 
ever, that success or failure depends on 
himself. He has a reputation to make 
and sustain and, to that end, his every 
effort is directed. What a man has ac- 
complished, as shown by his record in 
the past, is his surest commendation for 
the future. 

It cannot be denied that the value of 
the certificate of competency granted by 
examining boards has been largely dis- 
credited by the attitude of young men of 
fair education taking the examination, 
which they succeed in passing with fly- 
ing colors because they are well versed 
in mathematics and have a mind trained 
to remember formulas. 
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Men of this type are wont to pride 
themselves on their technical ability 
and the fact that they have passed an 
examination in which older and more 
experienced men have failed owing to 
the lack of an early education, which 
made it difficult for them to answer the 
technical questions asked. 


DISREPUTE OF THE CERTIFICATE 


The result is that the certificate has 
fallen into disrepute with operators, 
who prefer to form their own inde- 
pendent judgment of men who apply for 
work, regardless of whether or not they 
hold a certificate. 

In closing, let me ask all mine fore- 
men to exert themselves to redeem the 
value of the certificate, by giving their 
best services in the management of the 
work in their charge, and proving 
thereby the practical value of the tech- 
nical knowledge they have acquired. 

WILLIAM J. WALKER, 

Aultman, Pa. Mine Foreman. 





Overcoming a Handicap 


Determination and concentrated effort 
necessary to overcome difficulties— 
Analyzing success in life— One 
who achieved extraordinary success 
against great odds. 


EFERENCE has been made re- 

cently, in Coal Age, to men who 
suffer by reason, of being handicapped 
owing to their lack of early education, 
or being otherwise unqualified for the 
struggle they must undergo to advance 
to higher positions in life. 

There is no question but that a han- 
dicap of this nature is a hindrance to 
the man thus trammeled. Nevertheless, 
my opinion is that the success of any 
man rests within himself. In launching 
out in any line of endeavor or business, 
one must first make sure that he is 
adapted to the work. 


How To SUCCEED 


Determination and concentrated ef- 
fort are essential in any undertaking in 
which one hopes to win. Setbacks must 
be expected, at times; but these should 
not give rise to discouragement. By 
continuous effort, one must show that 
through constant failures he still has 
the power to rise. 














The oft repeated adage, “There is 
always room at the top,” will hold true 
in the case of any determined worker. 
The world is looking for men that are 
able to do things of which it has been 
said, “The thing cannot be done.” 

It is not too much to say that money, 
fame and positions are open and within 
the reach of all who strive honestly to 
attain the goal of their ambition. One 
writer has analyzed success as “Five 
per cent inspiration and ninety-five per 
cent perspiration.” 


ONE WHO OVERCAME HIs HANDICAP AND 
ROSE TO PROMINENCE 


Let no one think that these are idle 
words spoken for their possible effect 
on a few ambitious ones. They apply 
alike to all who accept their true mean- 
ing and are willing to work and strive 
for the results they hope to gain. 

In this connection, let me refer to one 
who achieved extraordinary success 
against great odds. He is a man who 
came to this country about twenty-five 
or thirty years ago at which time he 
was unable to talk, read or write our 
language. It is true he had the bene- 
fit of an ordinary education obtained in 
his homeland, and, if I remember 
rightly, he had had one year in college, 
studying mining engineering. 

This man came to our country with 
scarcely a sou in his pocket; took a job 
as laborer in a sawmill. On presenting 
his paycheck at the bank, at the end 
of a month, he was informed there were 
no funds and was compelled to lose that 
month’s hard toil. 

Following this experience and in 
the hope of learning the language, our 
friend worked for a time on a farm. 
Later he secured a job as draftsman in 
a mining office, at Charleston, W. Va. 


RAPID RISE COMES AS REWARD FOR 
FAITHFUL WORK 


His faithful work soon earned for 
him a position as mine surveyor and, 
a few years later, he was appointed 
superintendent of some mines. From 
that time, his rise has been rapid, until 
he is now conceded to be one of the 
ablest mining engineers in the United 
States. 

At the present time, the man of 
whom I have been writing is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of a large 
coal company who are installing two of 
the most modern and up-to-date plants 
in the state of West Virginia, at a cost 
of several million of dollars. In 
addition to this extraordinary record, 
the man is retained in a _ consulting 
capacity by several other large coal- 
producing companies. 

No one will dispute the fact that, de- 
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spite his serious handicap, he has at- 
tained the pinnacle of success, which 
has been nothing short of marvelous. 
The story of such advancement gained 
through continuous and unremitting 
labor should be an incentive to all. 
The record exemplifies and proves the 
truth of the words of the poet: 
ere eT, ae aa 
But they while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night. 
The lesson may often prove a hard 
one, but there’s no other way than to 
accept the challenge of unremitting 
honest toil if we would win. 
J. W. POWELL, 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. 
Edwight, W. Va. 





Blasting Machine-Mined Coal 


Three writers agree that an undercut 
or mining being filled with water 
does not constitute a solid shot—The 
water, unless confined, offers no re- 
sistance to support the coal. 


EFERRING to the inquiry that ap- 
peared in Coal Age, Mar. 30, p. 
538, raising the question as to whether 
a shot fired in coal mined with a 
machine when the undercut or mining 
is filled with water could be considered 
a solid shot, I can see no ground for 
such a suggestion. 

The reply to the inquiry assumes that 
the coal has been mined to a depth of 
6 ft. Then, if the depth of the hole was 
less than that of the undercut, it can- 
not be claimed that this was a shot on 
the solid. The water offers no resist- 
ance that tends to support the coal, 
which is free to fall and would fall, 
into the space occupied by the water, 
the moment it is dislodged by the shot. 
Let anyone who thinks otherwise try 
the experiment in the mine and satisfy 
himself. 


MINING LAW IN ILLINOIS REQUIRES 
COMPETENT SHOTFIRERS 


Our mining law relating to shotfiring 
requires all shots to be prepared in a 
practical workmanlike manner and that 
when so prepared they shall be fired by 
a competent shotfirer. 

I have had machine-cut coal, dipping 
10 per cent and the undercut filled with 
water, but have never known a _ shot- 
firer to refuse to fire such a shot when 
it was otherwise properly prepared and 
charged. There has never been a ques- 
tion but that such a shot was safe to 
fire. 

In that section of the mine, the men 
have loaded out more coal than in any 
other section, and no trouble has ever 
resulted of the nature of solid shooting. 
In my judgment, this Colorado shotfirer 
cannot be justly accused of firing a 
solid shot, under the conditions de- 
scribed. PETE BOLAND, 

Mine Manager, Mine B. 

Herrin, II]. 





N this subject, let me say I would 
not consider this as being a solid 
shot and cannot understand how any 
one could have claimed that the shot- 
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firer should refuse to light the shot 
when he found the undercut, mined by 
a machine, filled with water. 

In a place going to the dip and 
making water, it is quite natural to 
find the cut full of water soon after 
the machine has departed. But, as 
stated by the editor in his reply to this 
inquiry, the water is not confined in the 
cut and, though incompressible, exerts 
no pressure against the coal. 


PRESSURE OF WATER Is DOWNWARD 


In my view, the pressure of the 
water is all downward in this case. 
Where water heads up to a higher level, 
it is possible for it to exert an upper 
pressure against a surface that is be- 
low that level; but such is not the case 
in this instance. 

Certainly, if there is no resisting 
pressure offered by the water on the 
coal, a shot in the coal is not a solid 
shot. Better loading conditions will, 
of course, be afforded by draining the 
water from the cut before firing the 
shot. HARRIS COPELAND. 

Crawford, Tenn. 





ATER not being a solid can offer 

no solid resistance, unless it is 
confined, as has been stated in replying 
to the question as to whether the firing 
of a shot in coal when the undercut is 
full of water is the same as shooting 
off the solid. I can see no comparison 
between the two cases. 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
hole was not drilled beyond the depth 
of the undercut and the charge is not, 
therefore, laid on the solid, which would 
be necessary before we can call this a 
solid shot. 


Is THIS SOLID SHOOTING? 


While it may cause some readers of 
Coal Age to wonder how it could be, I 
will cite one instance that occurred in 
this district. A room had been driven 
on a slight upgrade and the coal was 
undercut with a Sullivan shortwall 
machine to a depth of 54 ft. 

The drillholes were 5 ft. deep. The 
undercut was thoroughly cleaned of all 
loose coal. The shotholes had been 
examined, charged and fired by the 
shotlighter and yet it was claimed these 
shots were fired on the solid. Let me 
suggest that it will be well to study 
over the matter, in order to avoid a 
similar occurrence in one’s own mine. 


ANOTHER PRACTICE THAT IS EQUALLY 
DANGEROUS 


Speaking of solid shooting, let me 
mention another practice that is equally 
dangerous, though followed by 90 per 
cent of our shotfirers. Attention has 
been drawn to the matter, in Coal Age, 
more than once and miners cautioned 
against the practice. 

In order to hasten the work of firing, 
the custom is common, here, for a shot- 
firer to light from one to six shots in 
a wide room; or, perhaps, from one to 
three shots in crosscuts and then rush 
into an adjoining room to do the same 
thing there. 
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In more than one instance, it has 
happened that the crosscut shots have 
blown through the pillars and killed the 
shotfirer or crippled him for life. I 
mention this merely in the interest of 
safety in shotfiring. 


frawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 





Making the Mine Safe 


Run the ventilating fan continuously 
day and night—Equip a gassy mine 
with two fans—Extensive mines hav- 
ing large abandoned areas require 
watchful care to avoid disaster— 
Study local conditions always. 


WO things have been mentioned, 

recently, in Coal Age, that have a 
most direct bearing on making the mine 
safe. One of these is the question of 
operating the fan continuously, or shut- 
ting it down when the mine is idle; and 
the other, the treatment of large aban- 
doned areas. 

In respect to the first of these ques- 
tions, I agree with the statement made 
by a Tennessee mine foreman, in a 
former issue of Coal Age. He remarks 
“A ventilating fan should run contin- 
uously, day and night.” I am a great 
believer in keeping the fan running all 
the time, or 365 twenty-four hour days 
a year, particularly at gassy. mines. . 


LONG EXPERIENCE OF SHOTFIRER IN 
Two GAssy MINES 


For a period of six years, I served 
as ventilation boss in one mine where 
the fan was run continuously, day and 
night, including Sundays and idle days, 
throughout the year. This was a very 
gassy mine that was worked with 
safety lamps exclusively. At another 
mine I served in the same capacity for 
two years. That was also a gassy 
mine, but operated with open lights, 
and the fan was always kept running 
continuously. 

These were both slope mines and very 
irregular in formation, besides having 
a deep cover. Each mine was equipped 
with two fans, one held in reserve in 
case of a breakdown. At the first mine, 
the speed of the fan was not slowed 
down on Sundays or idle days, but at 
the second mine, the fan was run at 
about one-third less speed on these 
days. 


LARGE ABANDONED AREAS LEFT OPEN 
GAVE No TROUBLE 


As is commonly the case in large op- 
erations, each of the mines mentioned 
had extensive abandoned districts, 
which were left open or unsealed, 
though little trouble was experienced in 
either case. In my judgment, how- 
ever, it was due very largely to the 
practice of running the fan continu- 
ously and giving no opportunity for gas 
to accumulate. 

Speaking about ventilating aban- 
doned areas, with the exception of gas 
accumulated on falls, it does not re- 
quire more than a small steady current 
of air to keep such places clear. My 
observation is that barometric changes 
have little effect in a mine when the 
fan is run continuously. 
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Now, a few words in regard to 
whether it is safer to seal off aban- 
doned portions of a mine or to ventilate 
them. It appears that the consensus 
of opinion, in that discussion, was in 
favor of ventilating large abandoned 
areas. In my opinion, however, this 
‘question can only be decided by a care- 
ful study of local conditions affecting 
tthe area in question. 

Such areas require constant watch- 
are to avoid disaster. Conditions may 
‘te such that these areas cannot be 
sealed off with any degree of safety, 
but can be ventilated more effectively. 
As we all know, it is an easy matter to 
prescribe means and remedies for the 
elimination of dangers in mines; but 
when these are applied they are not 
ralways a success. Like the Indian’s 
‘gun, they cost more than they effect. 


PLAN TO AVOID LARGE ABANDONED 
AREAS 


The question to be solved is: In the 
‘ordinary operation of coal mines, how 
must the work be planned in order to 
avoid as far as practicable the exist- 
rence of these large abandoned areas; 
‘and where they do exist, how must they 
'be treated to insure safety? 

Experience shows that these evils 
-eannot be wholly avoided and must be 


his lamp and to assure myself that all 
the lamps were safe. 

Much to my surprise, I found that it 
was possible to blow out the light in 
each lamp, by blowing hard against it 
just below the glass cylinder, or where 
the glass rested on the brass ring sup- 
porting it. It was clear to all that this 
simple test showed that the lamp was 
not proof against a strong blast of air, 
which might be met in the examination 
of the mine. 


FEAR OF CRACKING THE GLASS 


In answer to my inquiries, they all 
explained that they had never seen a 
lamp tested in that manner before. 
They stated, moreover, that they would 
be afraid to tighten the lamp against 
the glass more than what they had done 
in this instance. Their fear was that 
the heat of the lamp would expand the 
parts and break the glass. But this 
argument did not appeal to me, know- 
ing as I did that the expansion of brass 
was much greater than that of glass, 
which would make the result the oppo- 
site of that claimed. 

However, I have since been wonder- 
ing whether this test should not be ap- 
plied in every case before lamps are 
taken into the mine and whether it is 
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possible to tighten the lamp too much 
for fear of breaking the glass. 
Worley, Ky. JOSEPH CAIN, 





Shortwall Machine for Low Coa] 


Coal-puncher machine requires too 
much headroom for use in low coal— 
Shortwall machines used to good ad- 
vantage, in the thin seams of North- 
ern Illinois. 


EFERRING to the inquiry asked a 

short time ago in Coal Age, Apr. 
6, p. 578, asking if it would be of ad- 
vantage to use a coal-punching ma- 
chine in mining the coal from a 28-in. 
seam, let me say that there would not 
be sufficient headroom in this seam to 
enable a man to handle a coal-puncher. 

The inquirer states that the coal is 
clean and the seam contains no sulphur. 
That being the case, the conditions are 
fine for employing a shortwall machine. 
These machines are used to good ad- 
vantage in mining the low coal in 
Northern Illinois. 

As is well known, the shortwall ma- 
chine is particularly adapted to the 
mining of low coal. I make this sug- 
gestion in the hope that it may be of 
some assistance to this correspondent. 

Herrin, Ill. PETE BOLAND. 





ssafeguarded by adopting such means as 





a careful study of local conditions may 
suggest. In any case, keep the fan 
running continuously and make the 
mine safe. JOHN ROSE, 
Former District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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Testing a Safety Lamp 


What is a proper test to determine the 
safe condition of a safety lamp be- 
fore entering the mine?—Is such a 
test customary with firebosses and 
men in charge of lamprooms? 


NLY recently, after reading the 

answer to an examination ques- 
tion given in Coal Age, I had a talk 
with three of our firebosses, in refer- 
ence to the testing of a safety lamp to 
determine its safe condition before 
entering the mine. 

During the last three years, I have 
employed several gas inspectors, some 
of whom have had long practical ex- 
perience in the examination of mines. 
It was well known that my habits were 
to go into the mine, once every three 
months, on a Sunday afternoon, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what gas had 
accumulated in certain places since the 
shutting down of the fan at 11 p.m. the 
previous night. 


LAMPS WHEN TESTED BY FOREMAN 
ARE FouND UNSAFE 


On one occasion, my firebosses asked 
the priviledge of accompanying me. 
Although it had always been my custom 
to make these trips alone, I gladly con- 
sented to their going along, and asked 
them to prepare their lamps carefully 
for running into sharp gas. When all 
was ready I decided to examine their 
lamps, myself, with the idea of seeing 
how carefully each man had prepared 


HEN going through the mine in- 

spector’s (Canadian) report, re- 
cently, what was my surprise to find 
a condition that took me back, in mem- 
ory, several years when it was cus- 
tomary for an inspector or a fireboss, 
in reporting the gaseous condition of a 
mine, to say “a little gas,” without at- 
tempting to define the condition more 
clearly by estimating the amount of 
gas generated per minute, or giving 
the percentage he found in the return 
current. 

What particularly arrested my at- 
tention was the report of a certain mine 
known to be generated gas, the volume 
of which was estimated at 4,500 cu.ft. 
per ton of coal mined. Notwithstand- 
ing this rating of the mine with respect 
to gas, this fireboss’ report would seem 
to indicate that no explosive gas had 
been found in the mine. 

Such a thing is only what might 
have been expected years ago, before 
the danger point of firedamp mixtures 
was. officially defined; but, nowadays, 
when every fireboss knows the inflam- 
mable and explosive limits of methane 





Percentage of Gas Estimated from Volume 
Generated per Ton of Coal Mined 


Mine Gives Off 4,500 Cu.Ft. of Gas, Per Ton of Coal 
Mined; But Inspector’s Report Says “No Gas’’— 
What Estimated Percentage of Gas Should Be Present? 


and air, and the means are at his com- 
mand for determining the percentage 
of gas present in the air when mak- 
ing his examination of a mine, there is 
no excuse for a report not stating 
clearly and in intelligent language what 
percentage of gas is found in the return 
airway of a mine examined. 

In this connection, I want to ask 
what would be a fair estimate of the 
percentage of gas that might be ex- 
pected in the return airway of a mine 
rated as generating 4,500 cu.ft. of gas, 
per ton of coal mined? To my mind, 
for a report to state that no explosive 
gas is found in this mine is an evasion 
of a most important feature of the ex- 
amination. The idea conveyed in the 
report is too ridiculous for expression 
and should call for a rigid investigation 
by some higher official in the district. 

MINING ENGINEER. 
-——_—_—_——_., Canada. 





In replying to this inquiry; it ,is 
only possible to estimate, in a general 
way, what volume of air would be in 
circulation in a mine, as based on the 
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tonnage of coal mined. Assuming this 
is a gassy mine and making a liberal 
allowance of, say 200 cu.ft. of air per 
man per minute, and 600 cu.ft. per mule 
per minute, it is fair to estimate on an 
output of, say 6 tons of coal per man, 
per day. It may be more or it may 
be less, but this can be taken as a fair 
daily average of a miner. 

Now, the circulation required, per 
man, being 200 cu.ft. per min., makes 
the daily air volume, per man, 200 x 
60 x 24 = 288,000 cu.ft. But, adding, 
say 5 per cent, for underground em- 
ployees other than miners, or 0.05x 
288,000 = 14,400 cu.ft.; and assuming 
one mule serves twenty-four men and 
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consumes as much air as three men, 
there must be added one-eighth more 
air for the mules in the mine, or 
4 (288,000). = 36,000 cu.ft. This makes 
the total air volume, per day, 288,000 
+ 14,400 + 36,000 = 338,400 cu-ft., 
which is the air required, for every 
6-tons of coal mined; or 338,400 + 6 
= 56,400 cu.ft. of air, per ton of coal 
mined. 

Finally, on this basis, the percent- 
age of gas in the return air current 
would be (4,500 100) + (4,500 + 
56,400) = 7.39 per cent, which is a 
fair estimate of the percentage of gas 
in the return air current of this mine, 
under the assumed conditions. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 


(Answered 


QUESTION—In a large mine, the 
board and canvas stoppings erected 
between the main airways have been 
replaced by concrete stoppings. What 
changes would you expect to find: (a) 
In the quantity of air circulating 
around the faces? (b) In the total 
quantity measured in the fan drift? 
(c) In the water gage reading? Ex- 
plain why. 

ANSWER— (a) Assuming the concrete 
stoppings are well built and sealed at 
the roof, the result of erecting such 
stoppings will be to increase the quan- 
tity of air sweeping the working faces. 
The reason for this increase is that the 
new stoppings will eliminate the loss 
due to leakage through the old board 
and canvas stoppings. 

(b) Assuming that the power on the 
air remains unchanged, the total quan- 
tity of air passing in the fan drift will 
be somewhat decreased; because all the 
air is now traveling the entire length 
of the airways, instead of being short- 
circuited by reason of the leaky stop- 
pings. Increasing the length of air 
travel increases the mine resistance and 
decreases the total quantity of air in 
circulation, the power remaining un- 
changed. 

(c) For the same reason, the water- 
gage reading, in the fan drift, will be 
slightly increased, the increase being 
in proportion to the greater mine re- 
sistance. 


QUESTION—What should be the maz- 
imum adverse gradient on a haulage 
road, in order that a 7-ton electric loco- 
motive having a tractive power of 
2,600 lb. may haul a trip of twelve 
loaded cars weighing 3,000 lb. each? 
Assume the frictional resistance to be 
1/40 of the gross weight, for the cars, 
and 1/70, for the locomotive. 

- ANSWER—First, calculate the fric- 
tional resistance, which is, for the loco- 
motive, 1/70(7 XX 2,000) = 200 Ib.; 
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and, for the cars, 1/40(12 x 3,000) = 
900 lb. The total resistance due to 
friction is, therefore, 200 + 900 = 
1,100 lb., which must be subtracted 
from the tractive power of the locomo- 
tive, making the effective tractive power 
2,600 — 1,100 = 1,500 lb. 

The gross weight of the. entire trip, 
including the 7-ton locomotive and the 
twelve cars is 7 x 2,000 + 12 x 3,000 
= 50,000 Ib. 

Finally, the sine of the grade angle, 
for the maximum grade up which a 
tractive force of 1,500 lb. will haul a 
gross weight of 50,000 lb., is 1,500 + 
50,000 = 0.03; corresponding to an 
angle of 1° 43’ or a 3 per cent grade. 

QUESTION —If the distance between 
two lifts in a mine is 100 yd., measured 
on a pitch of 25 deg., what will be the 
pitch distance between these lifts, meas- 
ured on a pitch of 55 deg.? 

ANSWER — Assuming the vertical 
height between the lifts remains un- 
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changed, this vertical height for a dis- 
tance of 100 yd., on a pitch of 25 deg., 
is (3 X 100)sin 25° = 300 x 0.42262 
= 126.786 ft. Then, the corresponding 
distance measured on a pitch of 55 deg. 
will be 126.786 + sin 55° = 126.786 
+ 0.81915 = 154.16 ft. 

QUESTION—The tidal elevation of the 
top of a slope is 900 ft. and that of the 
bottom 760 ft.: (a) What is the differ- 
ence of levels between the head and 
foot of the slope? (b) If the slope is 
1,000 ft. long, what is the grade? 
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ANSWER—(a) The difference of level 
between the top and bottom of the slope 
is found by subtracting the elevation at 
the foot from that at the top of the 
slope; thus 900 — 760 = 140 ft. 

(b) Assuming the length of this 
slope is 1,000 ft., measured on the in- 
cline, the sine of the slope angle is 
140 + 1,000 = 0.14, which corresponds 
to an angle of, practically, 8 deg., or a 
grade of 14 per cent. 


QUESTION—The bearing of the main 


entry, in a mine, is N 30° W and the 


bearing of the cross-entry from it is N 
30° E. Rooms turned off the cross- 
entry run parallel to the main entry. 
If the perpendicular distance between 
the centers of the rooms is 36 ft., what 
distance should be measured on the 
entry between their centers? 
ANSWER—As shown in the accom- 
panying figure, the bearing of the main 
entry being in the northwest quadrant 
and that of the cross-entry in the 
northeast quadrant, the angle between 
these two entries is the sum of their 
bearings or 60 deg., which is aiso the 
angle that the rooms make with the 
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cross-entry. Then, if the perpendicu- 
lar distance between the room centers 
is 36 ft., the distance between centers, 
measured on the cross-entry, is 36 + 
sin 60° = 36 + 0.866 = 41.57 ft. 
QUESTION—Suppose a tunnel to be 
driven through a mountain, from east 
to west, a distance of u mile or more; 
in which direction will the air flow 
through the tunnel, in the morning and 
again in the evening? State why. 


ANSWER—Assuming that the height 
of the mountain above the two mouths 
of the tunnel is sufficient to produce a 
difference in temperature caused by the 
heat of the sun, which rarifies the air 
on the eastern slope in the morning and 
on the western slope in the evening, 
there will be a corresponding difference 
in the density of the air columns act- 
ing on the respective entrances to the 
tunnel. 

In the morning, the denser column 
will be on the western slope and the 
result will be a flow of air from the 
west to the east, at that time. Again, 
in the evening the condition will be re- 
versed and the denser column will then 
be on the eastern slope and the flow 
of air will then be from east to west. 
This reply ignores, of course, any pre- 
vailing winds that would modify the 
movement of air through the tunnel, 
even on sunshiny days. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the | 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal | 
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Pier tne Dever every industry for which figures have been received 























by the Department of Commerce showed greater activity in May 

than in April. Out of 42 production movements reported 38 showed 
an increase and. only 4 declined, compared with the month preceding. 
Prices have shown the greatest increase for any month in more than 
two years. Forward orders are increasing and business again presents 
the picture of prosperity. 

Prices on the average have not fallen below about 40 per cent over 
the pre-war level. They are now nearly 50 per cent above that level. 
No one knows at what level prices will finally become stabilized, but 
it is believed that care should be used in placing large forward orders 
for raw materials at prices much above the present level. 

Fundamental conditions in this country are for the most part 
favorable. The agricultural situation is particularly good. The con- 
struction industry is having the biggest boom ever known, and this 
carries with it a large number of contributory industries. Employ- 
ment has reached a point where a scarcity of men is reported at some 
points. The financial situation is favorable with abundance of money 
available at low rates of interest. 

Receipts of wool in Boston during May showed a seasonal increase 
in the domestic product, while receipts of foreign wool were approxi- 
mately equal to those in April. Total receipts were 40,972,000 lb. 
There was an increase in the activity of most woolen machinery, com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

The activity of cotton spindles increased over the low point reached 
in April, but it is stilf below that of the closing months of last year. 
Exports of cotton cloth amounted to 60,448,000 sq.yd. in May, compared 
with 51,615,000 sq.yd. in April. This is the largest amount recorded 
for any month since last October and is nearly double the amount 
exported in January. 

Both exports and imports of iron and steel showed moderate in- 
creases in May. Exports totaling 188,000 tons were the largest since 
March, 1921. Production of sheet steel showed an increase, although 
sales and unfilled orders fell off, compared with April. Copper pro- 
duction took another big jump, with a total of 88,714,000 Ib., the 
largest for any month since 1920 and four times the production re- 
corded six months ago. The exports of both copper and tin were less 
than a month ago. 

The May production of petroleum amounted to 46,473,000 barrels, or 
only slightly less than the record attained in March. Consumption, at 
49,572,000 barrels, also showed a marked increase. Imports reached 
a new record of 14,018,000 barrels. 

All of the industries associated with building and construction showed 
a marked increase in output during May. The lumber industry as a 
whole is now operating at practically 100 per cent of normal. Produc- 
tion, shipments and unfilled orders of brick were much greater than 
in any recent month. Shipments and new orders for enameled sani- 
tary ware showed large increases, while stocks on hand declined. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour increased over April, but were 
less than half as large as a year ago. Exports of corn fell off in May 
from the high figures attained in recent months. The total of 
11,306,000 bushels is still far above the average for this cereal. In 
general the movement of foodstuffs was larger than in April. 
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Rail Strike May End Soon 


The strike of railway shopmen on 
July 1, which threatened to involve 
450,000 workers, including mainte- 
nance of way men, thus far has 
caused little inconvenience to traffic. 
The maintenance of way men have 
refused to go out and the companies 
announce that, a marked drift back 
to work is noticeable and that skilled 
mechanics are applying in large 
numbers for the places of the strik- 
ers. B. M. Jewell, head of the 
striking shopmen, has expressed a 
willingness to entertain peace pro- 
posals. 





Philadelphia Industries Better 


Although June normally is a 
month of declining industrial activ- 
ity, it has not proved so in the 
Philadelphia district, according to 
the July review of business condi- 
tions issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Philadelphia. Reviewing 
activities there, the bank says that 
the improvement noticed in April 
has continued. “It is true,” says the 
bank, “that the gains made during 
the last month have been smaller 
than those of May, but the improve- 
ment has been marked. Several of 
the industries that heretofore had 
not been affected by the general 
upward movement have _ recently 
reported considerably heavier sales, 
and this, coming at a time when a 
decline was to be expected, is espe- 
cially significant as indicative of the 
underlying trend of business.” 





New England Trade Static 


Business activity in New England 
during June was about on a par 
with that of May, or slightly better, 
according to the July review issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Boston, covering conditions in the 
First Federal Reserve District. “The 
change, if any,” says the bank, “was 
so small, however, that it has been 
difficult to measure accurately. New 
England manufacturing activity has 
been increasing at a nominal rate 
for the last two months, although 
there has not been a corresponding 
increase in car loadings.” 





Trade Gains in Richmond District 


Reports received by the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Richmond, Va., late 
in June show clearly, says the bank’s 
July bulletin, that the states in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District are 
sharing in the apparently nation- 
wide improvement in business. West 
Virginia is temporarily disturbed by 
the coal strike, and the early appear- 
ance of the boll weevil is annoying 
South Carolina, but elsewhere in the 
district signs point to better condi- 
tions and outweigh the deterrent 
factors. Textiles and cotton both 
showed improvement and agricul- 
tural prospects in general are good. 
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Harding Proposes Resumption of Mining at Old Wage 


Pending Fixing of Basic Scale by Commission 


settlement of the str.ke proposed by President Harding 

is now being considered by operators and miners. Re- 
alizing that the conference was deadlocked the President 
suggested on Monday, July 10, that mining be resumed 
on the wage scale in effect on March 31 last. A commission 
to be composed of three representatives each of the miners 
and operators and five representing the public is sug- 
gested to investigate and report in thirty days, if possible, 
on a new wage scale to run until March 1, 1923. The 
President also stated that he would ask Congress to give 
authority to this commission to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the coal industry looking to its stabilization and to 
the promotion of peace in the industry. 

‘the President’s conference with the operators and miners 
adjourned at noon. The anthracite operators conferred on 
the proposal at the Bureau of Mines, the bituminous 
operators at the Washington Hotel and the miners’ repre- 
sentatives at the Red Cross Building. The President asked 
the miners and operators to give him their answer by 
night. 

Both operators and miners were unable to make answer 
to the President’s proposal at once, the union being the 
first to move for delay on the ground that its representa- 
tives at the conference were not authorized to accept the 
proposal. They at first proposed to call the general policies 
committee of the union in conference at Washington on 
Monday, July 17. President Lewis went to the White 
House to ask for a week’s delay and when he came away he 
said the general policies committee meeting would be ad- 
vanced to Saturday, July 15. 


[ feitement resumption of coal mining under a plan of 


No ANSWER AT END oF DAY’s CONFERENCES 


At the end of a day’s conference both bituminous and 
anthracite operators announced that they had not reached 
an answer to the President’s proposal. They said the delay 
of the miners in acting on the settlement plan was having 
no effect on their action in the premises. Attention was 
called by the bitum‘nous operators to the fact that the 
miners’ representatives have been participating in the con- 
ferences looking to settlement of the strike, although they 
appeared to have no authority to take action, while the 
operators have been ready to act. 

To this John Lewis countered by saying that it was all 
along understood that the miners’ representatives at this 
conference had no power to act. He also charged that the 
bituminous operators were not fully represented at the 
present conferences. 

After the anthracite operators adjourned their confer- 
ence announcement was made that they had not reached 
a conclusion on the strike settlement plan. They then went 
into informal conference with the bituminous operators. 

President Ogle of the National Coal Association pointed 
out that the strike settlement offer submitted by the 
operators on July 3 met all suggestions advanced by the 
President in opening the conference and would have pro- 
vided an ample and direct method of reopening the mines. 

President Harding’s address to the conference Monday 
follows: 

“Gentlemen, the information has come to me that your 
conference is deadlocked, or, at the best, attempting to agree 
on plans which will require extended time to work out. I 
have said heretofore that the government prefers that you 
who are parties to the dispute should settle it among your- 
selves, because you best understand all the problems in- 
volved. The government cannot settle it for you. It will 
force no man to work against his free will, it will force 
no men to employ men against the free exercise of an em- 
ployer’s rights. The government will not be partisan, but 
the government is concerned with coal production sufficient 
to meet the industrial and transportation requirements of 
the country and to safeguard against a fuel famine when 


winter comes again, and it is desired to have production re- 
sumed at once. 

“Your government does desire to be helpful. With such 
a thought, therefore, I submit to you the following proposal: 

“Mine workers are to return to work on the scale of 
wages which expired last March 31, and mines now idle 
because of strike or suspended operation to resume activi- 
ties, without interference with activities of mines now work- 
ing. The 1922 scale to be effective until Aug. 10, 1922. 

“A coal commission to be created at once, consisting of 
three members selected by the mine workers, three mem- 
bers selected by the mine operators, and five members to be 
named by the President. All decisions by this commission 
shall be accepted as final. 

“This commission to determine, if possible, within thirty 
days from today, for the miners on strike a temporary basic 
wage scale, which scale shall be effective until March 1, 
1923. In event that the commission is unable to report its 
scale by Aug. 10 it shall have power to direct continued 
work on 1922 scale until superseding scale is ready. 

“The commission shall investigate exhaustively every 
phase of the coal industry. It shall reveal every cost of 
production and transportation. The President will ask 
Congress to confer authority for the most thorough investi- 
gation, and make appropriations necessary to do such 
work. The commission shall make recommendations looking 
to the establishment and maintenance of industrial peace 
in the coal industry, the elimination of waste due to in- 
termittency and instability, and suggest plans for depend- 
able fuel supply. 

“T have taken this short cut to a resumption of operations 
because I believe it to be in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. It is that simple form of adjusting disputes which 
answers the call of good conscience and a just civilization. 
When two great forces do not agree there must be a peace- 
ful way to adjustment, and such an arbitration opens the 
way. 

“I do not expect reply without due consideration. Please 
take the proposal to separate conferences. I wish you to 
appraise the situation, weigh your responsibilities, and then 
answer this proposal as you wish to be appraised by Amer- 
ican public opinion. I am speaking first of all for the public 
interest, but I am likewise mindful of the rights of both 
workers and operators. You also are an inseparable part of 
that public interest. With due regard for all concerned it 
ought to be easy to find a way to resume activities and com- 
mand the approval of the American public.” 


OPERATORS AND MINERS WITHHOLD COMMENT 


Comment on the President’s plan has been withheld by 
both operators and miners. There is a general feeling that 
the miners sought the delay of one week in order to ascer- 
tain in advance of their decision what public opinion may 
develop and what progress the railroad strikers make in 
tying up coal production. They are no more inclined than 
the operators to flout the President and face public re- 
proach. It has been suggested, however, that neither side 
may accept the administration’s plan in full and that each 
side may tack on so many reservations to their acceptance 
as to prevent its operation. 

It is being pointed out that there might well be great 
difficulty in moving coal from the soft-coal mines during the 
anticipated short period when the miners’ wage would be 
at the old high rate and production costs high. Lake buyers, 
for instance, it is suggested, would hesitate at stocking such 
high-cost coal when lower prices were in immediate pros- 
pect. The anthracite operators are understood to fear 
that the same would apply to householders and retail dealers, 
who would postpone purchases until wages had been re- 
duced and the mine price lowered. 

On the other hand, some have seen in the power that 
would be delegated to the commission by the President to 
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extend beyond August 10 the March wage scale, prov.ding 
no decision had been reached, a danger that the miners 
could hold indefinitely to their high wages, once they got 
started. The principal objection of the operators appears 
to center about the attempted imposition of the last wage 
scale after they have held out for over three months in an 
effort to get a lower wage. They appear to feel that to 
accept the plan would put them back where they were 
when the strike began. 

Another point that provokes but little comment on either 
side has to do with the check-off. It is not stated in the 
President’s paper that the old contracts be resumed, but 
only that the men return to work at the old scale of wages, 
and this might be interpreted as either with or without 
the check-off. Non-union operators are speculating on 
where resumption of mining on this basis would place them, 
as to hold their men they would doubtless raise wages and 
this would raise the level of prices all over the country. 
Mines now working would not be affected and this is inter- 
preted to mean that in those areas, as Kanawha, where for- 
mer union operations have been started open shop they 
would be permitted to continue. A large question is raised, 
however, in the case of the Connellsville area since full 
compliance by the union with the President’s terms would 
presumably require the union to withdraw from that field 
and put those men back to work at the non-union scale in 
effect on March 31 of this year. 

Observers at Washington are trying to square the gov- 
ernment’s position with railroad labor with that taken in 
the coal situation, and are not anticipating early accept- 
ance from either miners or operators of the President’s 
plan. In other words, those in close touch with the 
insides of the situation are not anticipating coal production 
to begin this month. 





Washington, July 7.—The administration, it seems at 
this writing, has maneuvered itself into a position where it 
hardly can refuse to force the arbitration of the questions 
at issue between the coal operators. and the United Mine 
Workers. There is no legal provision for compulsory arbi- 
tration of this dispute, but it is recognized that neither 
side to the controversy can afford to refuse to participate if 
the President proposes the setting up of an arbitration com- 
mission. 

When the government called upon the representatives of 
the operators and of the miners to sit around the table 
and see if they could not work out some agreement it 
placed itself in a position where it would be difficult to 
refuse were one of the parties to the controversy to request 
that an arbitration committee be set up. The anthracite 
operators have stated that they want to arbitrate the mat- 
ter. They can say to the President that he now has tried 
moral suasion without result and that the time has come 
for him to invite the mine workers to agree to such a plan. 

There is a widely held opinion that this will be the out- 
come, despite the earnest desire of Secretary Hoover to do 
something more fundamental than agree on wage scales 
which will make possible a one or two-year truce. 

In that connection, however, it is suggested that the 
President could say that he would call upon the parties to 
the dispute to enter into arbitration proceedings, provided 
each would bind itself to undertake certain obligations with 
a view of effecting some fundamental betterments in the 
coal business. 

There has been considerable speculation as to the pos- 
sibility of the President’s initiating a movement for the 
creation of a tribunal along the lines of the Railroad Labor 
Board. There is no indication, however, that such a plan 
is under consideration. It is recognized that the setting 
up of such a tribunal for a public utility, long subjected to 
government regulation, is entirely a different matter than 
making the same provision for a business which has been 
unregulated. To set up a coal labor board, it is believed, 
would involve more government interference with business 
than the administration is prepared to undertake. 

Proposals to redistrict the union territory have gotten 
nowhere. Nevertheless there are some who see hope of 
some such plan going through. One of the suggestions for 
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redistricting would reduce the thirty-five wage-scale dis- 
tricts to six. Another proposal would be the division of 
the union territory into fourteen districts. While the mine 
workers are outspoken against any changes in the existing 
wage-scale districts, it is believed that they would prefer 
if forced to negotiate on a district basis, to do so in nei 
districts along the lines of some of the suggestions which 
have been made. Increased freight rates and changes jn 
markets have made desirable certain changes in district 
boundaries, and it is not improbable that some such changes 
will be agreed on in the settlement of the existing strike. 

The demand that something be done by the federal goy- 
ernment to end the strike and start larger volumes of coal 
moving to the Northwest and to New England is becoming 
more insistent. The most pressing appeals are coming 
from New England, where the public is beginning to fear 
for its anthracite supplies for the coming winter. The 
sentiment, however, is not confined to New England, for 
protests are reaching Washington in increasing numbers 
from all parts of the anthracite-consuming section of the 
East. As the situation now’ stands production of an- 
thracite is fully 20,000,000 net tons behind the normal out- 
put. While this deficit can be overcome to a certain ex- 
tent, it cannot be made up entirely and each day that the 
strike continues means that much further limitation on the 
anthracite which will be available to domestic consumers 
this winter. Even if work were resumed at once, there 
would be many thousand families who burned anthracite 
last winter who would not be able to obtain supplies for 
this winter’s use. 

The public in the Northwest has been particularly passive 
and it is only within the last week that any signs of 
anxiety as to next winter’s fuel have developed. Senator 
Kellogg and certain of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Northwest, however, have been con- 
ferring for the past two weeks or more with Commerce 
Department officials in regard to the situation. The un- 
usually large carryover at upper lake docks has made 
available sufficient supplies to satisfy a considerable de- 
mand during the early part of the coal year, but reports 
as of July 1 indicate that stocks on the upper lake docks 
continue large with only a very gradual increase in or- 
ders. Throughout the entire time since the strike began 
there have been considerable supplies of coal available to 
the Northwest at lower lake ports. 

The strike has resulted in-two unusual movements of 
coal on the Great Lakes. The upper lake docks have been 
shipping coal to Lake Michigan docks, while steel plants 
at Buffalo have been getting coal from Lake Erie ports. 

The canvass of public-utility coal stocks which was made 
by the National Committee on Gas and Electric Service, 
under the immediate direction of George H. Elliot, has been 
announced by F. R. Wadleigh, chief of the newly organized 
Coal Division of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Wad- 
leigh’s announcement reads as follows: 

“The canvass of the coal stocks of electrical and artificial 
gas public utilities as of June 5 shows an average of 53 
days’ supplies in hand. A great many utilities are receiving 
current supplies from non-union production, and on the 
basis of their current encroachment on stocks it seems that 
their stocks would last about 12 to 15 weeks.” 

The canvass of stocks at metallurgical plants is about 
to be completed. 

While isolated shipments of Nova Scotia and Welsh coal 
have come to American ports recently, it is not believed that 
price conditions favor any important movement of these 
coals to the United States in the near future. There has 
been, however, a notable increase in the volume of Nova 
Scotia coal mined and it is moving up the St. Lawrence in 
unprecedented quantities. 





A Direct EFFECT OF THE COAL STRIKE is seen in a con- 
siderable slump in the sale of explosives in the United 
States recorded for the month of April by the Bureau of 
Mines. The quantity of explosives sold during April for 


use in the United States was 25 per cent less than the 
record for March; 18 per cent less than for April of last: 
year; and 46 per cent below the figures for April two 


years ago. 
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Bituminous Operators’ Plan Proposed Arbitration 
By District Boards and Nationwide Probe 


3 to the joint conference of miners and operators meet- 

ing in Washington with Secretaries Hoover and Davis. 
In this plan they provided for regrouping of the union fields 
to avoid the objections to the old Central Competitive Field 
and at the same time give the miners an adequate substi- 
tute. To meet the desires of the administration for a more 
comprehensive and forward looking program on coal the 
operators provided in their resolution for a non-partisan 
commission to be given powers to make a thoroughgoing 
investigation of the coal industry and to make a report 
on the fundamental problems of the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry and to make recommendations to the President for 
their solution. 

District boards of arbitration were suggested to handle 
disputed points, with provision that they should settle all 
matters in controversy by Aug. 1. The miners refused to 
accept this plan of the operators and withheld its publi- 
cation until July 10. The resolution in full follows: 

“Pursuant to the call of the President of the United 
States and in order to bring about a speedy termination of 
the strike now in progress in the bituminous coal fields the 
operators offer the following motion and move its adoption: 

“(1) That the negotiation of wage scale contracts in all 
of the scale-making districts here represented be referred 
to the miners and operators in each scale-making district 
for settlement. 

“(2) In accordance with the suggestions of Secretaries 
Hoover and Davis this conference shall appoint a committee 
of six miners and six operators, which committee shall con- 
sider the practicability of grouping scale-making districts, 
where possible and mutually agreeable to the miners and 


Brwite OUS-COAL operators made a proposal on July 


operators in the districts affected, to reduce the work of 
scale making. 

“(3) In order that there may be a speedy resumption of 
work and no unnecessary delay in reaching agreements a 
board of arbitration shall be established in each scale-mak- 
ing district or group of districts, to which board shall be re- 
ferred all points of disagreement. The findings of the ma- 
jority of each board of arbitration shall be final and binding: 
upon both the miners and operators of the scale-making: 
district officials. 

“(4) The President of the United States is requested to 
appoint a board of arbitration in each scale-making district. 
Each board of arbitration shall consist of three disinter- 
ested members, none of whom shall be miners or operators. 
nor in any way connected with the bituminous-coal industry. 

“(5) In accordance with the suggestion of President. 
Harding a board shall be appointed by him, whose duty it 
shall be to study the fundamental problems of the entire 
bituminous-coal industry and make recommendations to the 
President for their solution. 

“(6) Negotiations shall proceed in all scale-making dis- 
tricts at once in order that the public may be supplied with 
coal and any disputed points remaining unsettled by July 
15, 1922, shall be referred to the boards of arbitration as 
established by the President in each scale-making district. 
Upon questions so submitted to arbitration the boards of 
arbitration shall report on or before Aug. 1, 1922. 

“(7) The legality of this plan of settlement shall be ap- 
proved by the Attorney General of the United States before 
it becomes operative. Legal questions raised by the miners 
or operators under this plan shall likewise be determined by 
the same authority.” 





British Restore Export Trade in Coal, but 
At Great Cost; Welfare vs. Wages 


HEN the British House of Commons went into Com- 

mittee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates and 
took under consideration the financial needs of the Mines 
Department, the Secretary of Mines, Mr. Bridgeman, re- 
ferred to the welfare fund set up under the Mining In- 
dustry Act by a levy of a penny (2c.) per ton on coal pro- 
duced. The sum now available amounts to just a mill‘on 
sterling ($4,440,000 at present exchange) and four-fifths 
is to be spent in the localities where is was raised. 

Among the objects for which it is to be expended are in- 
stitutes, recreation grounds, mining school extensions and 
a sanitarium. The other fifth will be spent for large na- 
tional purposes such as research or educational work. The 
experimental station at Eskmeals, Cumberland, has been 
found inaccessible and consequently inconvenient. More- 
over, much of the plant is worn out. The committee expects 
therefore to give a large sum toward the erection of a new 
experimental station. 

Mr. Bridgeman also commented on the fact that Great 
Britain had fewer fatal accidents per thousand employed 
than any other country except Belgium, but as he believed 
that carelessness was at the bottom of most accidents he 
was proposing to start a “safety-first” campaign. He also 
congratulated the country on the fact that the exports of 
British coal to every country outside Europe except South 
America were greater during the first three months of 
this year than they were in the corresponding period of 
even the great year 1913 and they were greater to France 
than in that year. The exports to western Europe were 
only 6 per cent below those in 1913, despite the depressed 
state of the industry. The output of coal, he declared, was 
satisfactory despite the seven-hour day. It had now 
reached one ton per man per day. Fewer men, it is true, 
were employed than in past years but during the last few 
months the number had been increased by 40,000. 


Mr. Bridgeman’s remarks ended, the Labor members 
started to tear the statement to pieces, speaking on a resolu- 
tion to reduce the proposed appropriation. During the past 
fifteen months, said Mr. Adamson, wages had fallen more 
seriously than at any other time. In his own district, Fife, 
the fall had been 12s. ($2.66 at present exchange) or £3 
($13.32) in an average working week. In addition to the 
general fall, partial reductions had been made by certain 
owners. In three-fourths of the coal fields wages had been 
reduced to about 8s. 44d. a day ($1.87 at present exchange), 
or two guineas per week ($9.32). Wages were being 
brought down to only 20 per cent over those in July, 1914, 
whereas the cost of living was 81 per cent above that ruling 
at that date. Moreover the working time was short at 
many of the mines. 

Mr. Holmes, another Laborite, wanted an equalization 
fund set up in each district and provision made that after 
any individual colliery had received 17 per cent of its stand- 
ard wages and 17 per cent of its surplus, 50 per cent of any 
surplus remaining should be paid to the fund. Similarly 
any colliery which could not afford to pay the rate of wage 
fixed for the district should receive out of the fund a sum 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount by which it failed 
to earn enough to pay the district wage. 

Another Laborite, C. Edwards, found it hard to glory in 
the re-establishment of the British export trade in the 
presence of the low wage. He said the coal almost had been 
given away. Mr. Lawson said that large numbers of colliers 
were making no more than from £2 to £3 ($8.88 to $13.32) 
per week, and Mr.Walsh, another Laborite, said that “thou- 
sands of men were obliged to go week by week to the 
guardians to have their wages supplemented because they 
could not earn sufficient to keep body and soul together.” 

In response Mr. Bridgeman said that the taxpayers had 
subsidized the miners by a gift of £25,000,000 to keep up 
wages and £7,000,000 to ease their decline. He could 
imagine no greater folly than the desire of the men to 
repudiate the profit-sharing arrangement just because it 
happened that they were now at the bottom of the wave. 
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Kentucky-Tennessee Operators’ Association 
Elects J. E. McCoy as Secretary 


IRECTORS of the Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Opera- 

tors’ Association met in the offices of the association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Friday, June 30, and accepted the resigna- 
tion of D. S. Miller, commissioner-secretary, and elected 
J. E. McCoy to succeed him in the capacity of secretary 
only. Mr. McCoy was for twelve years secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Coal Operators’ Association is 
a new organization, the result of the split in the member- 
ship of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and is composed of operators formerly members of 
the Southern Appalachian and non-members in the terri- 
tory. The territory covered by the Kentucky-Tennessee As- 
sociation is the southeastern district of eastern Kentucky 
and the State of Tennessee. The tonnage represented by the 
new organization is approximately 3,000,000 per annum. 

Members of the Kentucky-Tennessee association operate 
under what they are pleased to term an “open shop, non- 
union” wage contract without the “check-off” feature which 
is provided for in all U. M. W. A. contracts. 

The present contract expires March 31, 1924, and is a 
modification of the wage agreement negotiated for this field 
at Washington, in October, 1917, and approved by H. A. 
Garfield for the U. S. Fuel Administration. This contract 
provides for further modification in the matter of wages to 
meet competitive conditions. 


Ford Offers to Lease Part of L. & N. Lines 


To Move Coal to Detroit 


ENRY FORD has submitted an offer to lease that part 

of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad between Banner 
Fork and Corbin, Ky., and from Corbin to Cincinnati, and 
operate it with the present force of railway employees in 
order that coal may be moved to Detroit. Mr. Ford had 
made the offer to the president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville after the railroad company had informed him it was 
unable to move 8,000 cars of coal consigned to Detroit in- 
dustries because of labor troubles. 

The-Banner Fork branch is the coal carrying division of 
the railroad. Connection would be made at Cincinnati with 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., which is owned by Mr. 
Ford. Mr. Ford’s offer included the taking over of the 
railroad’s equipment on this branch under the proposed 
lease. 

Members of the staff of W. L. Mapother, president of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., expressed surprise when they 
were told of the Ford offer. W. J. Michael, secretary to the 
president, said that press reports were the first intimation 
that had been received of the proposal. 

Some of Ford’s coal mining interests are located at Ban- 
ner Fork. Through a private agreement with his men his 
mines are not affected by the coal strike. 








Senator Pepper Argues Against Sale of 
Coal Stock to Reynolds Syndicate 


HAT the stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

may come into the control of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. should the bid of the Franklin Securities Cor- 
poration for the stock of the former company be accepted, 
was revealed July 5 in the hearing in the Federal District 
Court at Philadelphia of a case growing out of the Read- 
ing dissolution suit. 

Acquisition by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre coal stock would materialize, it 
was said, if the Franklin Securities Corporation, upon ob- 
taining the stock decided it did not want to operate the 
company. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper charged that such an 
agreement existed in an argument on the motion by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, owner of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre stock, for the dismissal of the petition of 
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Isaac T. and Mary T. W. Starr, that the sale of the stock 
to the Reynolds Syndicate be set aside. Senator Pepper, 
counsel for the Starrs, contended that the Franklin Secur. 
ities Corporation’s bid was better than that of the Reyn- 
olds syndicate. 

The court reserved decision in the case with the announce- 
ment that if it was unable to reach a decision on the legal 
points raised by Senator Pepper a special master would be 
appointed to take testimony. 


German Coal Prices Show Upward Tendency 


HE Information publishes a table taken from the Ger- 
man journal Werkshaft und Statistik showing the aver- 
age monthly prices of German and foreign coal for the first 


quarter of the year: 
ORIGINAL PRICES 


French 
Washed 


German 
Grains 


Rhine 
Westphalian 
Nuts, I11, Yorkshire 


per per 
Metric Ton Gross Ton 


1k eee 14. 
1921 
October... . 
November.. 
December. . 
1922 


Belgian United States 
Flenus, Greusins, Pool 1, 
20-30 mm., 20-30mm., per 

per per Gross Ton 
Metric Ton Metrie Ton  f.o.b. 


$2.85 


January... . 
February.. . 
farch..... 


1921 
October... . 
November.. 
December. . 
1922 
January... . 
February.. . 
March..... 
NOTE—The /nformation has varied the American prices as they appeared in 
the German journal] as they did not correspond to Pocahontas, the only quality 
recently exported by the U. S. y 





Coal Consumption by Utilities During Mav 
Shows Slight Upturn from April 


UBLIC-UTILITY plants consumed 2,484,500 net tons of 

coal during May, 1922, according to the report of the 
Geological Survey, just published. This was a slight in- 
crease as compared with 2,457,790 tons in April, but was 
less than the March consumption of 2,723,561 tons. These 
consumers used 2,593,259 tons in February and 2,953,540 
tons in January. The average daily consumption of coal 
in March was 87,900 tons, in April 81,900 and in May, 
80,100. 

The coal strike may have affected the demand for electric 
power to some extent in the eight leading coal-producing 
states. Considering the mean daily output in these states 
during March as 100 per cent, the April figure was 94.5 
per cent and May 94.7 per cent. The remaining states, 
excluding there on the Pacific Coast, show 97.7 per cent 
and, 99.2 per cent, respectively. The average daily output 
for May was 122,600,000 kw.-hr., as compared with 120,- 
100,000 kw.-hr. in April. The proportion of the total out- 
put produced by water power increased from 34.6 per 
cent in January to 42.8 per cent in May. 


WITH THE BEGINNING of the new fiscal year the De- 
partment of Commerce has given coal a commodity division 
all its own. Heretofore coal and petroleum have been 
handled in a single division. This was necessary because 
of the lack of funds available for the commodity divisions, 
but with larger appropriations available for the current 
fiscal year the division has been effected. H.C. Morris, who 
has been handling the petroleum part of the work, con- 
tinues as chief of the petroleum division, and F. R. Wad- 
leigh continues handling coal matters. 


AFTER A WHILE, perhaps, the leaders of certain unions 
will discover that wages cannot be hoisted with bombs. 


—Columbia Record. 
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Fourteenth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


the fourteenth week of the strike. On Monday, the 

day before the holiday, the third meeting of union 
operators and miners was held in Washington under the 
auspices of the government. Previous meetings on Satur- 
day and Sunday had developed a violent debate behind 
closed doors with no official record into which each delegate 
could feel obliged to establish his stand for future refer- 
ence. The miners had offered their resolution to go into 
negotiations through the medium of the Central Competi- 
tive Field and the operators offered their resolution for 
district conferences, both of which were as promptly voted 
down. This much was made public after the meetings. 

On Monday there was word that some proposal of new 
and striking significance had been made by the operators. 
It was reported that the story had leaked, that the Asso- 
ciated Press had it and had been induced to withhold it. 
President Harding’s. injunction of secrecy, with the sug- 
gestion that all would be told later, was carefully observed. 
The delegates disappeared from the scene the eve of the 
Fourth, to gather again on Monday morning July 10, pre- 
pared to hear what the President should have to tell them, 
after hearing their report of total lack of progress in 
previous conferences. 

What transpired on Monday, July 10, is described else- 
where in this issue. Washington is still the center of strike 
interest with a meeting of the Policy Committee of the 
United Mine Workers set for Saturday, July 15, to consider 
the President’s proposal. 

In the fields production slumped greatly because of the 
holiday. The miners who have been working were tired, 
had plenty of money and were ready and anxious for a 
rest and good time. They pretty largely extended their 
celebrations over more than the one day and nearly every 
district shows the effect in decreased output. Fortunately 
the same is true with regard to consumers and the coal 
burned doubtless recorded a corresponding drop. The 
strike on the railroads has had but local and small effect 
on the movement of coal to date, but that is no assurance 
that it will not be a factor later in limiting production 
on some roads. 

No disturbances have been reported this week in the 
wagon mine district in western Indiana. All the mines 
have resumed operation following the continuance of an in- 
junction suit in federal court against the striking miners, 
officials of the United Mine Workers having promised Judge 
Anderson, June 29, that there would be no further inter- 
ference with the operation of these mines. 


Mee: mystery, secrecy and, withal, quiet, marked 





Farrington Takes One More Step Toward 
Making Separate Wage Deal in Illinois 


S AN aftermath of the first futile conference in Wash- 

ington of operators and miners, and as a forerunner 
of the second meeting on Monday, July 10, Frank Farring- 
ton, president of the Illinois miners, convened his executive 
board in Springfield Friday the 7th—minus certain mem- 
bers favorable to President Lewis of the International 
union—and got authority to call a state convention to de- 
termine a separate state wage scale in case nothing definite 
developed at Washington. The day of the executive board 
meeting Mr. Farrington emphatically denied that any move 
was being made toward a separate deal. But during the 
meeting he cleared the way for such a deal. 

Illinois operators, in session at Chicago, disclaimed any 
previous knowledge of Mr. Farrington’s plan and had no 
comment to make upon it except that the action seemed to 
be in line with Mr. Farrington’s original promise to the 
operators to negotiate for a separate peace in case “an 
emergency should arise.” During the first miner-operator 
conference at Washington, July 1, 2 and 3, the declaration 
was made that Illinois miners were going to stick it out 
with the International union, come what would. 





Operators in that state, while strictly preserving their 
pledge of secrecy concerning the Washington conference, 
nevertheless went back to Washington Saturday night for 
the Monday conference with high hopes that a definite de- 
velopment would appear and that peace negotiations in the 
mine strike would soon be under way, with a resumption of 
mining operations. 

In the meantime comparative peace appeared to reign in 
the mining fields of Illinois and Indiana. Union leaders 
have suppressed the program of threats with which many 
clerks and other company employees in wet mines such as 
those of the Madison Coal Corporation near Carterville 
were driven from the pumps two weeks ago to the detriment 
of the mining properties. By the end of last week it was 
reported that every pump necessary for the protection of a 
mine was working. 


No Further Outbreaks in “Bloody” Region, 
But Situation There Is “Like Dynamite” 


UTSIDE of a little trouble at the McClintoch mine at 

Johnston City everything is quiet in the southern IIli- 
nois field following the slaughter at Herrin three weeks ago, 
although there is some undercurrent that may develop into 
trouble at different places. Union miners have been threat- 
ening the workers who are keeping the pumps going at the 
mines. This, however, is about at an end by order of Frank 
Farrington, Illinois miners’ president. 

The only difficulty reported during the week took place 
at the McClintoch mine near Johnston City, where the com- 
pany, which is building a new tipple, offered the laborers 
$4 a day. The miners refused to take this, demanding a 
higher scale, whereupon the company imported labor. All 
of the work is outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
Mine Workers. That does not seem to worry the William- 
son County gang, however, because apparently there is no 
law in the county. 

Reports from southern Illinois indicate that miners from 
Williamson County have been going down to Kentucky in 
automobiles carrying moonshine whiskey and generally 
causing trouble, or trying to, at mines in the western Ken- 
tucky field. Several thousand miners are reported to have 
deserted the union ranks and gone to work in these districts 
and the miners justify their expeditions into the western 
Kentucky field by alleging that they are trying to ascertain 
whether the absentees from Illinois have gone to work 
there. 

“There haven’t been any further outbreaks,” said an 
operator of the southern Illinois region, “but the situation 
here is like dynamite; there’s no telling when something 
may go off.” 








Holiday Fervor Slows Up Operations 
In Connellsville Coke Region 


ULY 4 seems to have had a slowing-up effect on the 

Connellsville coke region. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. lost 
about forty miners at the Leisenring No. 2 plant, but 
made this up in gains at other points, so that as a whole 
the company is holding its own. The Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., W. J. Rainey, Inc.; American Coke Corporation and 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. also are about holding their own. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has recovered the ground 
lost a week ago at its Bowood plant. The Mather Col- 
lieries Co. has lost about 20 per cent and the Crucible Fuel 
Co. about 85 per cent as the result of a number of miners’ 
mass meetings and picnics in that vicinity during the past 
week. Railroad shipments indicate a loss of about 10 per 
cent as compared with a week ago. 

There have been a number of small scattered dynamitings 
throughout the region during the past week. No one of 
them has done much damage. The state police are still in 
charge of the towns of Brownsville and South Brownsville. 
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Garment Workers’ Union Votes Gift of 
$100,000 to Striking Coal Miners 


HE International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has 

voted to give $100,000 to assist the coal miners on 
strike, according to the report of meeting of the union held 
in New York City July 6. Half of the sum will be available 
immediately. This is the first relief to be received by the 
striking coal miners. 

The gift was voted after appeals made by Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
John J. Lewis, president, and William Green, secretary, of 
the United Mine Workers. 

In 1919 the Garment Workers’ Union gave $60,000 to 
the steel workers. 





Violence Reported in Hocking Field; 
Federal Judge Restores Injunction 


— loaders, driven from a slack pile near New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, appeared before Federal Judge Sater in 
Columbus June 5, seeking an injunction restraining union 
miners from interfering with their work. This was about 
the first notice of violence since the opening of the strike 
in the Hocking Valley field. A temporary injunction re- 
straining the strikers from interfering with loading, which 
was lifted some time ago by Judge Sater, was immediately 
restored. Hearing on a permanent injunction will be held 
soon. The men appeared in overalls and working clothes 
and averred that they had only these clothes since their 
camp was burned. Several were nursing wounds as a 
result of shots fired into the camp. Thomas Marshall, of 
Altoona, Pa., was killed by the firing. The attacking party 
consisted of between 200 and 300 men. 

Application for troops was made to Governor Harry L. 
Davis by operators of stripping operations in Harrison 
County. A representative of the Adjutant General’s office 
was sent to investigate and reported that there was no 
necessity for troops. Threats had been made and at least 
two men were killed in that section. 





Politics Mixed in Colorado Situation; 
No Violence Since Arrival of Troops 


PPEARANCE of state troops in the field seems to have 

been welcomed by the majority of citizens in Colorado, 

but the radical element denounce the action of Governor 
Oliver H. Shoup in calling them out. 

On July 2 Adjutant General P. J. Hamrock and Lieutenant 
Governor Earl Cooley, candidate for nomination for Gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket, engaged in a verbal clash 
when the former charged that the acting Governor violated 


the order of Governor Shoup in addressing a meeting of: 


union miners at Frederick, Col. 

Guardsmen were ordered not to allow any mass meetings 
in the state. General Hamrock, it is said, told Governor 
Shoup that the Lieutenant Governor caused the strikers to 
be called together through James Barclay, president of 
Frederick Local of the United Mine Workers, despite the 
fact that he was informed by Captain John Campion, in 
command of the troops there, that no meetings were allowed. 
Governor Shoup has cancelled his vacation trip to the 
Pacific Coast as a result. 

No violence among miners has been reported since the 


troops have been sent into the field along with the State. 


Rangers, according te Adjutant General Hamrock. 


All Quiet Now in Utah, Although 
Guardsmen Under Arms Stay on the Job 


ONDITIONS are quiet in Utah. There is, however, no 

talk of recalling the guardsmen. The announcement 
that operators would not be permitted to recruit men and 
send them to the mines and that only persons who paid their 
own fare to the coal fields would be allowed to remain, has 
caused much dissatisfaction among mine owners. It is 
pointed out that in other lines no interference is made and 
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that the recent decision in the present strike is only a sign 
of weakness on the part of the chief executive officers of 
the state. The leading newspaper of Price (Carbon County) 
has made a bitter attack on Governor Mabey, and sneers 
about his being only an executive in a $20,000 country bank 
before taking his present position. On the other hand men 
in high places have praised his stand regarding strike 
breakers. 





Nova Scotia Miners Threaten to Strike 
If Wages Are Cut; Conciliators Named 


INERS employed at the collieries of the Inverness 

Coal Co., Inverness, N. S., have threatened to strike 
owing to a dispute over wages. The company has refused 
to consider the demands of the men that wages be not re- 
duced. The federal Minister of Labor, James Murdock, has 
been appealed to for a special board of conciliation to ad- 
just the dispute. He has agreed to sanction such a special 
board. Representing the Inverness Coal Co. will be G. McG. 
Mitchell, of Halifax, N. S., with L. D. Currie, of Glace Bay, 
N. S., representing the miners. I. D. McDougall, of In- 
verness, who represented the miners on the Scott board, 
which recently investigated the claims of the miners em- 
ployed by the British Empire Steel Corporation (Dominion 
Coal Co.), also was appointed to represent the men of In- 
verness, but declined. He gave pressure of private busi- 
ness as a reason for not acting, but it is believed that dis- 
satisfaction of the miners with his efforts in their behalf 
on the Scott board has been a factor in his refusal to act 
on the Inverness board. 

Mr. Currie, the miners’ representative on the Inverness 
board, recently was graduated from the Dalhousie Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Mitchell for the operators and 
Mr. Currie for the employees have not been able to agree 
on a chairman after several meetings, the Minister of Labor 
has been asked to appoint a chairman. This is a situation 
similar to that which existed at the formation of the Scott 
board. 

J. B. McLachlan, district secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, has refused to accept Robert Baxter’s chal- 
lenge to oppose him for the office of district president 
at the next annual election. In an interview, July 6, Mr.' 
McLachlan made the following statement: “I have no in- 
tention of running for the office of president. If President 
Baxter wishes me to oppose him for the election, why 
doesn’t he get some of the locals to nominate him for the 
office of secretary-treasurer? President Baxter knows per- 
fectly well that no individual has the power to nominate 
himself for any office. According to the constitution that 
is a matter for the locals.” 

Going further, Mr. McLachlan said that he had received 
nominations already from four of the locals of the district 
and none of the lists contained the names of President Bax; : 
ter, Vice-President Delaney, McCormick or Silby Barrett. 
The nominations which Mr. McLachlan has in his possession 
are Dan Livingstone for president, Alex S. McIntyre for 
vice-president, J. B. McLachlan for secretary treasurer, : 
M. S. McNeil, of Dominion, for sub-district board member _ 
for District No. 1, and Alex Stewart, ‘of Westville, for In- 
ternational board member. 





Is Howat Merely Seeking Another Chance 
To Stir Up More Trouble for Somebody? 


LEXANDER HOWAT is ready to have his followers in 

Kansas return to work at once in the mines there. 
This decision was reached at a recent mass meeting of ' 
about 700 men favorable to the Kansas mine-union presi- 
dent deposed by international headquarters of the union 
last autumn with his entire entourage of officers. Louis 
Burnskill, chairman of the meeting, said that the men saw 
no other way for them to become reinstated in the union 
than to go to work. Naturally enough, many observers se@ 
in this action just another effort to embarass John Lewis: 
and the other leaders of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 
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Production was curtailed by the July 4 holiday and 

the available supply was further cut down by a 
serious congestion of loads in the non-union producing 
fields. The scarcity became so acute toward the end of 
the week that higher prices were inevitable. 

The consumer who had delayed buying in order to 
obtain the lower freight rate after July 1 now finds 
that spot prices have more than wiped out the 10-per- 
cent reduction. In the meantime stocks have been re- 
duced below the safety point and the procurement of 
immediate supplies is becoming imperative. 

Quotations have definitely slipped out of the bounds 
suggested by Secretary Hoover. Coal Age Index of spot 
bituminous prices stands at 301 on July 10, an 
advance of 11 points as compared with 290 on July 3. 
This week’s index represents an average spot price at 
the mines of $3.64, which is 13c. over the average for 
the previous week. The strengthened prices are most 
noticeable in western Kentucky, where no maximum 
price has been agreed upon. This coal is selling well 
over the $5 mark. Eastern Kentucky and the West 
Virginia high-volatiles are now using the Hoover fig- 
ure of $3.50 as the minimum, with the top price strong 
at $4. Low-volatile prices are being held more firmly 
in check, but sales exceeding the Hoover maximum are 
becoming increasingly numerous. 


["* week was a trying one for the coal buyer. 


MIDWEST MARKET MOST ACTIVE; PRICE NO FACTOR 


The market is most active in the Middle West. Price 
seems to be no factor in that territory, the main desire 
being to get coal. Not only are the smaller consumers 
clamoring for tonnage but the railroads and large users 
are being forced to replenish their supplies on the spot 
market. The demand is so good that old piles of slack 
coal at Indiana mines, some of it on the ground for 
years, is being marketed around $2.50. 

A panicky feeling now prevails throughout the 
Northwest. Commercial supplies at Duluth-Superior are 


Weekly Review 


less than 550,000 tons of bituminous coal and 250,000 
tons of anthracite, the latter being of the less-wanted 
sizes. Total dock receipts this year were 288,000 tons 
to July 1, as compared with more than 4,000,000 tons 
in the corresponding period last year. Dock coal is 
being doled out to needy consumers and none else. It 
is now apparent that every day’s delay in Lake coal 
traffic is adding to the Northwest’s coming predicament 
next winter. 

New England coal sales are increasing. Inquiry is 
only relatively better, however, as large consumers still 
have good supplies on hand. So many diversified de- 
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mands are being made on the fields supplying the Hamp- 
ton Roads piers that prices are stronger, and coastwise 
freights reflect this condition, although there is no 
dearth of vessels. 

So far the railroad shopmen’s strike is not felt on 
the surface although it is hampering the movement of 
loads in the Kentucky fields. This trouble also is af- 
fecting the movement of coal South. The Erie has 
canceled 21 suburban trains on its New York City 
schedule, giving as a reason “shortage of coal.” This 
is surprising news, coming atop the railroad strike, 
as it is the first intimation that railroad fuel supplies 
were near the danger mark. The outstanding feature 
of the coal strike last week was: the preparation of 
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certain large Pittsburgh district producers to resume 
operations at once, under guard. Labor shortage is 
beginning to be felt in Alabama, where peak production 
is fast being approached. 

The anthracite supply is running down, despite the 
indifference of consumers. Retailers are listing in- 
creasing orders for delivery as soon as possible, conserv- 
ing present meager supplies for hotels, hospitals, etc., 
which must have coal through the summer and autumn. 


BITUMINOUS 


“Production during the fourteenth week of the strike was 
interrupted by the Independence Day holiday,” says the 
Geological Survey. “The total output of bituminous coal 
probably will fall between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 tons, and 
even the average production per working day will show 
a decrease. Production of anthracite remains practically 
zero. 

Complete returns for the thirteenth week (June 26-July 1) 
indicate an output of 5,207,000 tons of bituminous coal and 
25,000 tons of anthracite, a total of 5,232,000 tons, of all 
coal. In the corresponding week of 1921 bituminous mines 
produced 7,660,000 tons and the anthracite mines 1,870,000 
tons, a total of 9,530,000 tons. In 1920, a year of active 
business, the total coal raised was 12,064,000 tons. 

“The record of daily loadings of cars of bituminous coal 
shown in the following statement clearly discloses the effect 
of the Fourth of July holiday. On Saturday, July 1, 12,614 
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cars were loaded as against 13,993 cars on the preceding 
Saturday. On Monday only 11,165 cars were loaded. On 
Independence Day itself production ceased almost entirely, 
and the recovery thereafter was slow. By Thursday, July 6, 
loadings had reached 14,000 cars but were still running 
2,000 cars below the level of the week preceding. Even 
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Coal Age Index 301, Week of July 10, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.64. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh District, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Ohio prices not includ in figures 
for last week.) 


allowing for full recovery on Friday and Saturday, it does 
not appear likely that the week’s production can pass 3,900,- 
000 tons.” 


DAILY LOADINGS DURING THE STRIKE 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
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*Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 




















July 13, 1922 


Lake coal dumped during the week ended July 10 was 
243,946 net tons—230,362 tons cargo and 13,584 bunker— 
as compared with 390,452 tons last week. The total move- 
ment to date is 4,061,173 tons, as compared with 11,907,210 
tons in the corresponding period last year. During June 
247,542 net tons of coal, all bituminous, passed through 
the “Soo” for upper ports. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH SUPERIOR HARBOR a 





Hard Soft Total 

MIG Jy ua.oleisie(sis are nie 0:019' 30's sie Gia o'e agian 4,562 35,169 39,731 
BE Syn akiekaaveeseersesiesawagesee  —eneieos 93,971 93,971 
ee. ian cdetsaleceweceetiy . anaes 155,034 155034 
Total to June 30, 1922...............44. 4,562 284,174 288,736 
Corresponding period, 1921............. 449,078 3,794,545 4,243,623 
Corresponding period, 1920............. 423,280 964,737 ~—- 1,388,017 
Corresponding period, 1919............. 469,470 3,312,302 3,781,772 


(a) As reported by U. S. Engineer Office, Duluth. 


All-rail movement of bituminous coal to New England 
declined to 642 cars during the week ended July 1, as 
compared with 669 cars in the week preceding. Conges- 
tion of the roads supplying the West Virginia mines has 
curtailed the movement of water-borne coal and enabled 
all-rail shippers to obtain slightly higher prices for their 
fuel in the New England territory. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts were 338,800 
net tons during the week ended July 6, as compared with 
494,182 tons in the previous week. Some labor trouble 
at the piers delayed the program somewhat and less coal 
is en route, as demand elsewhere is strong. Prices at the 
piers are up and coastwise freights reflect the better 
demand. 


COKE 

Beehive coke production continues to gain slowly. During 
the week ended July 1 the output was 114,000 net tons, 
as compared with 110,000 tons during the preceding week. 
The principal improvement was due to increased activity 
in the Connellsville region, although the first week of July 
saw some decline owing to fresh labor troubles and rail 
congestion. Coke consumers are more and more turning 
to West Virginia and Alabama cokes, as Connellsville offer- 
ings are very limited. 


ANTHRACITE 
Production of hard coal in the thirteenth week of the 
strike was approximately 25,000 net tons. Practically the 
same amount was produced during the preceding week, 
This represents steam sizes dredged from the rivers, which 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. | to April 3 to Week 
hed a Apr. 1, 1922 June 24, 1922 Ended 


‘ Inclusive Inclusive June 24 
By ORE, os sacs so ec we wate 45.6 32. aoa 5 
Non-Union 
a er 63.5 64.6 70.6 83.4 
Somerset County............ a2 74.9 (no report) wie 
Panhandle, W. Va........... 55.3 $13 42.6 53.0 
Westmoreland.............. 54.9 58.8 81.8 87.0 
WERMRIIINS  oscis.c-ce ctsecbies sas 54.8 59.9 80.1 88.5 
a OS ae 53.3 54.8 54.8 60.4 
{ES See ees 51.7 58.4 61.8 58.8 
Pocahontas................. 49.8 60.0 76.6 83.0 
fy fo re oe re 48.1 63.7 83.0 88.4 
ee RA ee Ter 47.6 61.1 77.4 84.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont....... 46.6 50.6 15.6 18.2 
jo! Ae ae 45.7 64.3 71.4 74.7 
Kenova-Thacker............ 38.2 54.3 79.4 80.& 
N. E. Kentucky............. Ma 47.7 62.1 64.7 
De: ne 24.3 37.9 24.3 49.2: 
Union 
OMI oases 6.0 Stes 6 oon e SE 63.9 59.6 14.3 15.9% 
| ere peers oaks 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.9 
Ohid, TASt@R ... ses c. 6. ee 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
ee eee 50.7 66.8 1.5 4.1 
WE sas sings catao ta se cet 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Certs eee 42.0 54.9 13.6 21.6 
RMR caro eran, 1X bir as oor 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
| Ce 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania........ 39.1 50.2 11.6 12.3 
[gO a ere eae ee 44.0 meer ara 
Western Kentucky.......... 34.2 37.7 60.3 71.1 
oe SS re 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
ES ee ar 26.0 13.0 4.8 10.4 
Ohio, southern.............. 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.Q 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. Jad 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 


Car Loadings and Surpluses 


Cars Loaded: All Cars Coal Cars 
Week wae Fate 246 0927. oii oc ecco cc cep iesecauues 877,856 96,960 
Ueto SRT i Re ree cee iene see ROA 860,772 92,136 
MI WOO PORE BBG o.oo ois ccc ed cei naeeaceers’ ons 775,447 156,021 

Surplus Cars: 

1 Oe ae Pe aM 429,074* 160,733 
IU oo 85-5 ie. Fd oleae beatae le Gee So aiace bON 442,252* 171,831 
SE I POI 5 0) seca cos vc 6c discee aae my eunes 377,850* 165,000 


* Includes ‘‘Bad Orders”’ in excess of normal number unfit for service. 


is about the only steam coal being offered. Storage stocks 
of anthracite are reduced to egg and pea coal, the latter 
moving much old tonnage. 

Lower prices when mining is resumed are somewhat of 
a question, even with the reduced freight rates, as there 
is still the impending Pennsylvania coal tax to be consid- 
ered. Domestic consumers, however, apparatently are not 
interested in prices, being more concerned with getting 
their orders on file for delivery after the strike at prices 
ruling when the order is filled. 
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ative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Fourteenth Week of Strike 
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Fa] Demand strong. Rail congestion reduces 
available supply. Prices exceed Hoover 

level. 

New England buyers coming in. Southern 

coals strong, as pier receipts are cut by 

congestion on roads. 

Steam business good. Domestic demand 

also improves. 





Still quiet. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 

















Dull Market Hurts British Industry 


Export quotations on British coals 
are at best hardly firm. There is a freer 
line of inquiry, however, and emerg- 
ency shipments to the United States 
are continuing. South America, India 
and the Continent are asking for quo- 
tations. Production during the week 
ended June 24 was maintained at the 
level of the previous week, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The output was 
4,354,000 gross tons as compared with 
4,350,000 tons the week before. The 
recent poor market has been followed 
by the closing of some operations. 

There is a well-organized campaign 
among the miners to secure alteration 
of the wage standard, and to place the 
wages on a level with the cost of living. 





United States May Exports, 
By Customs Districts 
———Gross Tons 








Customs Districts Bituminous Anthracite 
Maineand New Hampshire ....... 294 
Vermont....... eee 149 231 
Connmecticut............ oe} wheats 
St. Lawrence.:.......... 11,579 21,989 
TS eS ee 3,910 3,633 
ES ee 41,192 22,702 
Sore 234 6,994 
Philadelphia............ 5,600 4,393 
| leer ios; | heirs 
South Carolin ee kien 

ER ek s oun kerio S \) rae 
| Re ili BARES 
New Orleans............ 392 10 
San Antonio............ 500 100 
i. 5,063 88 
San Diego and Los Angeles 29 2 
Arizona...... ates eats ae ee 
San Francisco........... 985 + 
Washington........ (1) 
RARE: ae |) kee ced 
a eee 3,986 33 
Duluth and Superior... . . 4,257 89 
Oe ES 87,617 298 
SUG aS ea kecatiees> ox | re 

ee 399,551 60,860 





Labér Trouble Slows Roads’ Tonnage 


Strike of electrical operators at the 
three terminals at Hampton Roads 
failed to tie up the coal movement 
through this port. Although some de- 
lay was experienced in dumpings, the 
movement has gradual'y increased until 
it is considered about normal. 

When the men left their work, office 
men, and officials of the three railways, 
went immediately to the terminals, tak- 
ing their places and continuing the 
operation. Coastwise vessels are now 
receiving coal as fast as they can make 


the round trip to New York and New 
England points and the situation locally 
is considered satisfactory. 

Export clearances from Hampton 
Roads during the week ended July 6 
were but two, namely, Nor. S.S. Thor- 
gerd, with a cargo of 3,824 tons for 
Havana, Cuba, and the Jap. S.S. Yei- 
fuku Maru, with a cargo for Porto- 
ferrajo, of 7,476 tons. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


7—Week Ended—, 
June 29 July 6 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Lo ee ee 2,644 2,48 
i Oia 142,365 144,528 
TORS TWUMNEG....<. 6.20 197,797 137,209 
Tonnage waiting ........ 20,000 30,000 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 





oo ee SS eee ‘ 1,893 
0 SS eee 101,400 122,000 
cae 123,60 95,177 
Tonnage waiting ........ 8,800 25,000 
Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Oe 1,846 1,756 
TOMS OR MANGE .....00s05 87,400 94,000 
eS ee 119,836 70,114 
AI UII. i.b.c 45:5: a0 been ,00 
French Seek Way to Reduce Prices 
The coal market is very quiet as 
regards house coal, but shows some ac- 


tivity in industrial fuel. Concessions 
for summer delivery of 3fr.@8fr. per 
ton on sized coals of the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais, which were to be abol- 
ished on July 1, will be maintained 
up to the end of September. This 
is a proof of the downward trend of 
the market. 

The French Ministers of Public 
Works and of Labor on June 24 re- 
ceived a delegation of miners, in view 
of a discussion of the questions raised 
by the operators of the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais at Douai on June 7, and, 
particularly, on the threatened reduc- 
tions of wages, which have already 
been accomplished in a few coal fields. 
Great stress was laid upon the differ- 
ence between the respective prices of 
French and foreign coals, especially 
British, and particularly upon the fact 
that the wages now paid are much 
higher than those received by the Brit- 
ish miners. 

The ministers concluded by asking 
the delegates to see for themselves how 
this difference could be whittled down, 
and they suggested, as an alternative, 
an effort of the miners to materially 
increase the individual output. At the 
same time, the ministers assured the 
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miners that it was the intention of the 
government to extend the measures aj- 
ready taken in view of a reduction in 
coal transportation rates on French 
railroads. 





British Exports, May, 1920, 1921, 1922 





——Gross Tons ——~ 
Country 1920 4921 1922 
MR exes sc f oele ene 32,99. 
eee 148,767 ...... 214.210 
RNIN. iors 20\ 5 Se 0 4S i 128,970 
ae 76,466 264 225,230 
SEEN Ses. Nie 4s. enc) Sethe eee 601,473 
REED otis ces = ieee e 863 433,652 
elgium....... 114,518 ...... 203,385 
ree 978,769 5,953 1,062,774 
GR a ore 7,888 §,561 95,765 
Azores and Madeira... ik re 709 
2 kee ae if 155,650 
Canary Islands....... ed ee 63,588 
MEY wiseiescecicssscss 209,000 6,592 S7iG 
Austria am ee 373 
RUNNING os ve ecccibees oo Mawenyr caren lee 
On Ae ee en Oe eee 34,604 
1 Ee ee i) 77,158 
RPONON WHORE RISTOR.. 5. ain Scone 23,433 
Portuguese West Africa 7 A): 37,372 
_ ee eee ee _. See 3,704 
Brazil PENA ehasctado.” —~ diioti a ses teas 102,490 
Uruguay........ Ps Sm Pe Pee ace 77,512 
Argentine Republic... . . | ee 208,227 
Channel Islands........ 7,564 871 16,995 
LOSS re 81,994 ....., 50,039 
eae 46.505 ....:.. 24,455 
_ Re ee tee 95,200 52 227,359 
Anglo-Egypt. Sudan... . Ce, eee 993 
Aden and Depend....... ...... -.-... 30,089 
British India........... -. Serre 95,725 
ES EAS A SORP Sn ese eee 2,794 
Other countries......... 49,629 ...... 237,862 
MS ke eke 2,139,261 $4,066 5,057,230 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, 





MAY AND FIRST FIVE MONTHS 

——-Gross Tons -——~ 

May Ist 5 Mos. 

WEIS oe Sesoianie tak adeeb hg 2,139,268 12,500,925 
Le, SS See a es 14,066 6,017,946 
ee ae ere 5,057,230 22,390,312 

Value 

_.. Je eee £8,643,499  £46,967,652 
1 Es Sees 32,861 15,420,883 
i 1, Ee ae 5,790,288 25,455,817 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
July 1 July 8f 
Pool 10, New York....$7.25@$7.60 17.75@ $8.10 


ee Oy RO 2 cS eee .00@ 7.25 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.60@ 8.20 7.60@ 8.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 8.50 8.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 6.25 6.25@ 6.40 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 6.25 6.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.10@ 6.15 6.25 
BUNKERS 
Pool 10, New York....$7.55@$7.90 $8.00@$8.25 
ee PA Bk. Sa rn 7.30@ 7.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 7.75@ 8.35 7.75@ 8.35 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 7.60@ 8.15 7.60@ 8.15 
Pool 1, Hamp. i, 6.25 6.25@ 6.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.15 6.25 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s.6d.f.o.b. 57s.6d.f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon.....°... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i-b. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 39s. f.o.b. 39s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s.6d.f.o.b 38s.6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.0.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s.6d.f.a.s 42s.6d.f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s.6d.f.a.s 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s.6d.f.o.b 44s.6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s.6d.f.a.s. 40s.6d.f.a.s. 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s.f.o.b. 38s.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rosario...-..... 52s.6d.f.o.b 52s.:6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 8s.6d.f.0.b. 38s.6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Constantinople 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Qo ars 49s. f.o.b. 49s. f.0.b. 
ISMAATIO oko 6050s 43s. f.o.b 43s. f.o.b. 
ee ere 35s. 3d 35s. 3d. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: July 1 July 8+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 25s.@25s.6d. 243.6d.@ 25s. 
Steam, Smalls......... 17s6d@ 18s6d. 17s.6d.@ 18s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 24s. 
oO! ae 21s6d@22s6d 21s.6d.@ 22s. 
Best Bunkers......... 18s.6d.@ 20s. 20s.6d. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type: declines in italics. 
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Consumers Seem Shy ; More 
Inquiries for July Delivery 


Much Interest Evinced in Spot Market 
—Orders Following Freight Cut Not 
Up to Expectations—Where Possible, 
Buyers Await Washington Develop- 
ments. 


ONSUMERS are still hesitant, 

but show considerable interest 
in the spot market. The freight re- 
duction has not yet been productive 
of the volume of orders anticipated 
after July 1. The buyer who can do 
so is still delaying in the hope that 
the Washington conference will 
bring about an early resumption and 
lower coal prices. There is, how- 
ever, a growing line of inquiry for 
July deliveries. 

The rail trouble is not apparent on 
the surface but nevertheless it con- 
stitutes a disturbing factor in the 
situation for consumers, as_ their 
stocks are sadly in need of replenish- 
ment Demand at Tide is still below 
the line call and prices at the piers 
are held down by offerings of 
Southern coals. 


NEW YORK 


An offering of about 200 tons of 
Leeds (English) coal at $6.50, harbor, 
or about $7 alongside, was reported 
during the week. Those wholesale 
dealers who had been offered the coal 
were acting carefully before deciding 
the question of purchase. It was not 
thought likely that) the English coals 
would be brought here in large quanti- 
ties, at least not so long as the output 
of domestic coals continue on the 
present basis. 

Inquiries are rapidly increasing, 
many prsopective buyers asking par- 
ticularly about July deliveries. There 
were less than a thousand cars at the 
piers on July 7. Line demand was 
stronger, with equally more strength 
in quotations. 

Southern coals are in steady demand, 
with quotations gaining strength. 
Considerable of these coals are coming 
forward, most of it, as heretofore 
noted, on consignments. Quotations to 
this harbor ranged $8@$8.50. 

Quotations changed frequently dur- 
ing the week. Some unclassified coal 
said to be equal to Pool 9 was offered 
around $4.70 early in the week, while 
later straight Pool 9 was quoted $4.15 
and Pool 10, $3.85. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Hesitant but anxious fully describes 
the consumers’ attitude. There can be 
no question as to their need for coal 
as many are believed to be much lower 
on their reserves than has been their 
wont for many a day. Yet even with 


the freight reduction wiped off the 

boards as an excuse, they are more 

than hopeful that the President’s con- 

ference is going to send the men back 
work. 

So far as surface conditions are dis- 
cernible the railroads are going along 
as usual, but underneath there is no 
denying that rail movement is not all 
that it should be. The consumer would 
like to have more coal if the rail strike 
is going to be prolonged, but he does 
not want to pay too much for it. Pro- 
duction this week has been snapped up 
as soon as mined, although consid- 
erable shrinkage in tonnage was ex- 
perienced on account of the two-day 
holiday. 

Prices have further increased, with 
quotations barely being made except 
on the unclassified coals, as all other 
grades are quickly moved on previously 
entered orders. Inquiries have greatly 
increased of late and while a very large 
percentage of them can be placed in 
the curiosity class, quite a goodly 
number are productive of actual orders. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production reached the strike peak in 
June. Figures show 15,535 carloads, as 
compared with 11,915 in April and 12,- 
622 in May; about a 15 per cent produc- 
tion in comparison with March, when 
the expectation of a strike led to an 
unusually high tonnage. 

Prices have advanced slightly. Pool 
1, the best grade, is selling at $4.50, 
while Pool 10 is $4.25. Other grades 
are around $4. 

The strike situation is very quiet 
throughout the field. President John 
Brophy of District No. 2, U. M. W., at- 
tended the Washington conference. 
There was no disorder over the holiday 
season. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


After enjoying a period of peace for 
a few weeks, the Upper Potomac saw 
further strike demonstrations last 
week. This resulted in the arrest of 
at least a hundred miners and their 
wives. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the union to prevent operations, pro- 
duction continues to grow. There are 
approximately 35 mines now produc- 
ing. There is also a brisk demand for 
coal, which is commanding fancy prices. 


BALTIMORE 


As the rate cut of July 1 was just 
about offset by tighter prices due to 
the fact that shipments to this point 
let down considerably just prior to that 
date, the expected rush for fuel failed 
to develop. Local consumers are buy- 
ing in strictly limited quantities and 
no effort at storage is noted. While 
some 70,000 tons of coal from Hampton 
Roads has recently been barged to this 
city, as a relief to the scant movement 
of B. & O., and particularly Pennsyl- 
vania coals, there is now a strong prob- 
ability that this barge movement will 
be sharply curtailed. In coal circles it 
is felt that a move recently made 
through the C. & O. and B. & O. for 
a tariff from mines direct to Balti- 
more will allow delivery of New River 
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coal at a price which will prevent as ac- 
tive water-borne competition as has 
been going on recently. 

The all-rail tariff established to run 
from July 5 to Oct. 31, is $3.65. The 
barge-borne coal is also under an in- 
creasing handicap, as when this move- 
ment began charters were available at 
50c.@60c., while at present the demand 
rate is between 80c.@90c. 

There is a tight market evident, and 
little quibbling by purchasers when 
they actually need coal. While the ex- 
port situation has been absolutely stag- 
nant since April 10, there is now a 
steady growth of the use of bunkers. 





FAIRMONT 


Less mines were working during the 
last week of June than during the pre- 
vious week and yet production was on 
just as high a level. With the approach 
of July there was much more violence 
and disturbance on the part of strikers 
than had been true at any time during 
the strike. It became necessary to 
swear in hundreds of deputy sheriffs 
for the protection of life and property. 
There is a ready market for all the coal 
produced. Wagon mines were increas- 
ing production. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


The market was very active last 
week, and there was a strong demand 
for all the free steam coal available, 
the anticipated production for the next 
thirty days being sold up. Railroads 
were the principal purchasers, most of 
the coal going into sections where the 
supply of fuel has been cut off by the 
strike. No special attention was paid 
to grades or preparation, mine-run and 
washed coal bringing practically the 
same figures, the price basis. being 
about $2.50. Some contracts have been 
closed for the remainder of the coal 
year with railroads that formerly used 
west Kentucky coal, and also somé in- 
dustrial contracts have been made in 
the Mississippi Valley. Inquiry from 
home territory is still comparatively 
light. Domestic demand_ has (not ‘im- 
proved materially. ; 

Big Seam mine run is quoted at $2.20, 
washed $2.25@$2.50, the prices on all 
other grades of mine run being around 
$2.50@$2.60, washed $2.50@$2.75. 

Quotations on lump and egg follow: 


Cerin PER a iseis veiw SEE $2.30@ $2.55 
CI conn cass « walanidie Sulton aeele 3.05@ 3.85 
BSNGI: CP UON, a aie sc eee heads ei 3.05@ 3.30 
CONN ag 5. ots ova bec ees wataree 3.25@ 3.50 
MOntevee 6 obi ee reeds 4.10@ 4.35 


Production during the week of June 
24 was the highest for any similar 
period since 1917, the record year, a 
total of 360,000 tons being reported. A 
number of mines which have been idle 
for the past twelve to eighteen months 
are now active again on full time. 





VIRGINIA 


Output is averaging 225,000 tons a 
week as against a potential capacity of 
254,000 tons. In other words, produc- 
tion was averaging about 90 per cent 
of capacity and in some parts of the 
field was on even a larger scale. “No 
market” losses have been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. A shortage of labor 
is the principal handicap. 
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Consumers Show No Concern 
As Domestic Stocks Dwindle 


Buyers Ask Early Delivery, but Orders 
Are Small—Scarcity of Hard Coal 
Moves Storage Pea—Booking of All 
Steam Coal at Mines Brings River 
Barley to Forefront. 


OMESTIC supplies are running 

down, with little interest being 
shown by consumers. What orders 
the retailers do receive are being 
listed for delivery at the earliest 
possible moment, but the volume is 
not large. The impending State tax 
on coal looms as a factor which may 
offset the saving made possible by 
lowered freights. The freight re- 
duction, of course, will not be appli- 
cable to coal now in storage, such 
tonnage being considered as _ in 
transit. : 

Storage pea is about all that is 
being offered now and the scarcity 
of hard coal is moving much old ton- 
nage of this size. River barley is in 
the limelight, as practically all steam 
coals at the mines have been moved 
or booked on order. 


NEW YORK 

Most city dealers have nothing but 
pea and buckwheat in their yards. 
Buckwheat is fast disappearing and 
wholesale dealers predict that with the 
movement of pea coal continuing a few 
weeks longer on the present basis it 
too will soon be cleaned up. 

The order books of producers are be- 
ing rapidly filled, retail dealers follow- 
ing their usual custom of placing or- 
ders for their requirements. With 
three months’ production already lost 
producers and wholesale dealers are 
realizing that the principal question to 
be decided when mining is resumed will 
be that of distribution. 

Consumers are now looking at the 
situation differently than they did a 
few weeks back and many have placed 
their orders, knowing they must not 
expect deliveries in whole. 

Coal moved prior to July 1 and now 
in storage is considered to be in transit 
and will carry the old freight rate of 
$2.61 for domestic sizes and $2.47 for 
pea and smaller coals until delivered to 
the purchaser. The new freight rates 
to this tidewater are $2.34 for the 
larger coals and $2.22 for pea and 
smaller. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The principal occupation of the re- 
tailers during the past few days has 
been to list their customers’ require- 
ments for delivery at such a time as 
fresh-mined coal may be available. 
For the present the greatest pressure 
of this kind comes from the fellow 
who in the spring was absolutely cer- 





tain that retail prices would drop sev- 
eral dollars a ton. 

A trip to the mining regions reveals 
that the miners are buoyed up by the 
hope that the Washington conference 
will be successful and are actually 
anxious to get back. In the matter of 
lower prices there are some who feel 
‘that even the advantage of lowered 
freights—which for P. & R. deliveries 
are $2.39 on prepared and $2.14 on pea 
and smaller—will be lost in the imposi- 
tion of the state tax on coal. While no 
company has made ~ decision in the 
matter, it would not be unexpected if 
at least some of them add the tax as a 
separate item, pending a final decision 
by the highest court. 

There is very little coal left in the 
city but pea, and this is selling fairly 
well. In the steam trade the only offer- 
ing is in river barley, which is moving 
well, with the top price still at $2.75. 
Dredgers are seeking an outlet among 
local shippers and even yet the offer- 
_— are considerably heavier than the 
sales. 





BOSTON 


There is dearth of news here on 
hard coal. The retail dealers in the 
larger cities have practically stopped 
taking orders for spot delivery. Re- 
serves are at a low point, and these are 
being kept for hotels, hospitals, and 
other necessary summer and early fall 
requirements. The only fill-up orders 
being taken at all are in the form of 
memoranda for delivery later on if and 
when the dealer has the coal and at the 
price current at time of delivery. This 
seems to satisfy a ramarkably large 
number of householders. 

At wholesale the only merchandising 
now is in pea and buckwheat. A fair 
volume of pea is being shipped at 
prices that are practically the same as 
those ruling last month. A few of the 
producing companies still have a supply 
of this size, although big holes have 
been made in the reserve. 


BALTIMORE 


With New England and the North- 
west growing more insistent for hard 
coal there looks to be scant prospect 
of any material receipts in this terri- 
tory in the near future, even should 
the strike come to an abrupt end. Lo- 
eal yards are now almost without any 
stocks, but the public remains ap- 
parently without great fear of short- 
age. There are few inquiries for fu- 
ture deliveries. 

BUFFALO 

No coal is coming in, as all that 
was held at the mines appears to have 
been moved and sold. A few concerns 
still have a little coal, but the de- 
mand for it is small. It is estimated 
by dealers that there are from 80,- 
000 to 90,000 families in the city that 
have little or no coal, yet they are mak- 
ing no effort to get any. \ 

The general advice is to buy substi- 
tute fuel if it is to be had. It is 
expected that natural gas, including 
the byproduct gas from the local coke 
plants, will be more plentiful than it 
was last year. 
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ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


All interest is now centered in Wash. 
ington and everyone is anxiously await. 
ing some action to be taken there. The 
field was quiet last week. The main 
question on the lips of every one in the 
coal field is when will it be over.’ There 
is, however, a great deal of restless. 
ness being displayed. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


The coke market has taken a stiff 
jump, being now quotable at $9, with 
higher prices talked of. There igs 
usually no distinction between “fur- 
nace” and “foundry” grade. Most of 
the coke is in the ovens 72 hours or 
longer, and as to selection there seems 
to be little if any of that, so that op- 
erators offer their product merely as 
“coke.” 

The advance, however, is a sort of 
tempest in a teapot. The amount pass- 
ing through the open market is hardly 
enough to operate a single blast fur- 
nace of moderate size. Occasionally 
a blast furnace may buy a little coke, 
but most of the sales are to foundries 
and miscellaneous users. 

Consumers normally tributary to the 
Connellsville region are turning their 
attention still more to cokes from other 
districts, particularly West Virginia 
and Alabama. These cokes are at a 
freight disadvantage, but as one goes 
west from Pittsburgh the disadvantage, 
as compared with Connellsville, de- 
creases, and the general freight reduc- 
tion July 1 helps as well. The by- 
product ovens are the mainstay of the 
furnaces now. 

The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended July 1 at 55,040 
tons by the furnace ovens and 15,170 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total of 
70,210 tons, an increase of 2,160 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


The shopmen’s strike has affected 
fuel movement in the Connellsville 
region only on one road, that of the 
B. & O., and there are now indications 
after one week of the strike that the 
carrier is making some progress in re- 
organizing repair crews. So far the 
Pennsylvania has been able to supply 
maximum requirements for coal and 
coke loading and to move the fuel 
freight promptly. 

While uncertain delivery due to the 
shopmen’s strike has joined curtailed 
production to “bear” the coal market, 
prices have not yet commenced to 
soar. Steel interests are receiving de- 
liveries on orders placed several weeks 
ago but are not placing new ones. The 
railroads today are the principal coal 
buyers. There is not enough free coke 
being produced for blast furnace re- 
quirements and the odd lots offered are 
being grabbed at sky-high prices. 


BUFFALO 

The demand has suddenly improved, 
on account of the discovery that some- 
thing was needed to take the place of 
anthracite for use in the canning fac- 
tories and evaporators, which cannot 
use ordinary bituminous. Besides the 
city experts are advising consumers of 
anthracite to buy coke. The _ local 
ovens have a supply and will sell it 
about on a par with hard coal. The 
regular furnace demand is still small. 
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| Chicago and Midwest 


Shortage of Coal Rules 
Market in Middle West 


It is Now a Case of “Anything Black” 
Instead of “What’s Your Price?”— 
Disabled Transportation Plays Main 
Role—Market Freaks Common. 


OAL trade in the Midwest region 

has reached a point where price 
is not the controlling factor. Nowa- 
days the main struggle is to get the 
coal. During the past few days this 
region has been almost cut off from 
eastern Kentucky and other Eastern 
fields by transportation failures of 
one sort or another and in western 
Kentucky, the other principal pro- 
ducer, the situation was not much 
better. Concerns which have been 
jobbing coal since the strike began 
are now actually turning away busi- 
ness, informing customers that car 
jams and locomotive failures on the 
L. & N. and C, & O. have reduced the 
eastern Kentucky fields to 25 per 
cent production and western Ken- 
tucky to about 50 per cent. With 
stocks everywhere running low and 
railroads beginning to suffer, every- 
thing salable is selling, freaks of 
the market are common, and prices 
are pushing steadily upward. 


“Coal men might as weil take theirs 
now while they can get it,” commented 
one of them who has weathered many 
such years as this, “because this condi- 
tion is absolutely unstable. Just let 
some definite plan for possible re- 
sumption of mining come out of Wash- 
ington and these. prices will flop to the 
bottom overnight.” However, there is 
no unanimity of opinion on this point. 
The country’s reserve is so short to- 
day that even if every mine in the 
land were to open up tomorrow, the 
chances are there would be good busi- 
ness for them all at least until the first 
of the year. Transportation ills would 
be the main obstacle. 

The shortage is such that within the 
~~ two weeks railroads in Chicago 

ave bought screenings from retail 

yards by the wagon load and since 
“anything black” will sell, slack piles 
in Indiana have been opened up and 
their contents loaded and sold at $2.50 
and even $2.75. In one case a pile at 
a mine which was closed down years 
ago was selling day by day at that 
figure. 





CHICAGO 


Demand is keen, supply short and 
the general upward trend of prices con- 
tinues. At the end of the week just 
closed, western Kentucky had reached 
$5.25 and operators in eastern Ken- 
tucky were giving distinct evidence of 
getting ready to break over the Hoover 
maximums which most of them have 


been observing. Reports have been 
current of lesser companies selling at 
figures past $4. Unless the Washing- 
ton conference produces some definite 
effect upon the strike at once, eastern 
Kentucky will get out of hand and 
bound upward. 

The greatest difficulty is getting de- 
liveries. The car jams and motive 
power shortages around the working 
fields materially reduced the flow of 
coal to a point where, at the end of 
last week, the arrival of 25 cars here 
was enough to stir up quite a good 
deal of activity. A number of rail- 
roads are getting so hard put for fuel 
that the fuel committee of the Western 
lines has fallen far short of supplying 
the demand and practically every road 
is buying whatever it can get, wherever 
it can get it. 

Practically no smokeless is reaching 
here for the open market, although con- 
tract customers are getting small de- 
liveries. Dealer demand is freshening 
fast. There is a strong tendency to 
boost the price, although it has not 
crossed the $3.75-mark yet. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The last 12 or 15 cars of storage coal 
held since March in southern Illinois 
moved out last week and _ brought 
$5.50@$5.75 on the market for lump, 
egg and nut. Nearly all mine fields are 
now entirely free of members of the 
United Mine Workers, most of the 
work being done is by mine foremen 
who are not union members. 

Nothing unusual transpires in Do- 
quoin or Jackson. Storage coal in the 
Mt. Olive field is pretty well cleaned 
out and nothing is left in the Standard 
field except a little held on the southern 
Ry., which is now being loaded out. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Retail prices of Pocahontas have ad- 
vanced 50c., prices ranging $8@$8.50 
The higher retail prices have followed 
the advances at the mines. The de- 
creased freight rates will lower prices 
on West Virginia coal about 20c. per 
ton, but local dealers in, the last in- 
crease say they anticipated this slight 
cut in fixing the new prices. 

Coal stocks in Indianapolis are 
getting toward bottom, but evidently 
there is sufficient of the non-union 
mined coal being offered to prevent any 
serious shortage for a time. Local 
jobbers say that from now on coal will 
be more difficult to obtain in view of 
the constantly decreasing reserve sup- 
ply, which is creating an extra demand. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand is now so heavy that the 
railroads are having much trouble in 
supplying cars. With industrial con- 
cerns as well as railroads steadily in- 
creasing their requirements as old 
stocks are reduced, the demand is in- 
creasing and carrying prices with it. 
Many buyers are in the field, grabbing 
available production. 

During the past few days retail in- 
quiry has been heavier and some busi- 
ness has been placed. Consumers who 


75 


have available cash are beginning to 
think about their winter needs. Prices 
on all coals are jumping. 

In view of the fact that at the 
Hoover conference the request of west- 
ern Kentucky operators for a maximum 
of $4.25 was refused, it left the field 
under no agreement as to price, and 
it looks as if it were operating on 
an open basis of accepting the highest 
bid for its production. 


ST. LOUIS 
As a result of the storage piles be- 
ing nearly wiped out, in a great many 





instances, Kentucky coal is in fairly’ 


good demand, for steam only. It takes 
from 10 to 20 days for coal to come 
through on the L. & N., and while the 
Illinois Central service is better, the 
mines on -that railroad cannot ship 
promptly. 

Lump, egg, mine run and screenings 
from: Kentucky are quoted $4.50@$5, 
depending upon the quality, the prompt- 
ness of shipment and the preparation. 

Dealers, however, still refuse to buy 
Kentucky coal for domestic and even 
the steam buyers are going slow for 
fear that the Illinois mines may re- 
sume while they have a big tonnage of 
high-priced Kentucky in transit. 

The western Kentucky rate is re- 
ported to be $1.57 to East St. Louis and 
$1.87 to St. Louis until Aug. 1st, when 
bone 10 per cent reduction will be effec- 

ive. 

Some Alabama coal has been moving 
in, but part of it has proven unsatis- 
factory. Some West Virginia smoke- 
less is moving in for domestic. 





LOUISVILLE 


General demand continues strong, 
with railroad consumption steadily in- 
creasing. Retailer buying is heavier. 
Prices in western Kentucky are shoot- 
ing up, and are now $4.25@$4.50 for 
all sizes. Eastern Kentucky is mak- 
ing an effort to stay with the $3.50 
maximum, but in so doing is beginning 
to object to paying brokerage. 

As predicted, with the lower freight 
rate in effect, more inquiries are be- 
ing received, and indications are that 
higher markets will result, and that 
some mines that have not been operat- 
ing will be in the swim again. 

The shopmen’s strike is threatening 
production as a result of further con- 
gestion of already overloaded terminals 
and shop tracks, with cars to be re- 
paired, and shortage of motive power to 
move cars. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Demand for anthracite is increasing 
and dealers find it impossible to fill 
orders. The call for bituminous) con- 
tinues light, with sufficient on hand and 
coming forward to meet all demands. 
In addition to shipments from the non- 
union mines, some consignments from 
Nova Scotia are being received by 
water. Prices for bituminous are show- 
ing an upward tendency. 

Quotations are as follows: 








Retail 7 
Anthracite egg, stove and nut....... $15.50 
___ RR Re, eae ie ey 14.00 
Pitemnmoes seam... . 6s. es ects 9.25@ 9.75 
WGmnGNEe MIAN siis oak dea 5s eka oe 11.25 
(0 SS SE ER rer ne 16.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars destination 
ee | A te Caer rer 9.25@ 10.00 
SA ree a ote ee 8.00@ 8.75 
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Panicky Feelings Run 
Through North Region 


Country Cries “Coal! Coal!” When 
There Is No Coal—Industries Have 
Not Yet Suffered — Anti-Hoarding 
Move Is on—Prices Tend Upward. 


RACTICALLY all of the North- 

west is enjoying the same night- 
mare: Will there be enough coal for 
next winter? A panicky sensation 
fills most breasts, for the dock stor- 
age is about gone, little coal is com- 
ing in, and wholesalers are carefully 
portioning out contract coal to the 
most needy and turning away prac- 
tically everybody else. A rush of 
orders is swamping the coal trade, 
especially since the drop in freight 
rates failed to have any effect on 
coal prices. In some sections, 
notably around Milwaukee, an effort 
is being made to prevent hoarding 
of anthracite. 

Industries thus far have been able 
to get just enough coal to run on 
but none for storage. The feeling 
is that they will not suffer if a strike 
settlement comes soon. However it 
will have to come very soon if the 
Northwest as a whole is té have coal 
this winter at a reasonable price. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The coal market in this section of the 
Northwest is getting panicky. Con- 
sumers are piling in orders upon coal 
men who can fill but a small percent- 
age of them because the dock surplus, 
which once this summer loomed so 
large, has been absorbed by contracts 
until free coal available is now gone 
and little is arriving. A number of 
wholesalers are refusing to accept busi- 
ness for the future because of the un- 
certainty.. The July 1 reduction in 
freight rates, upon which some consum- 
ers banked for a drop in coal costs, 
came like a paper dividend—it is prac- 
— valueless because there is no 
coal. 

The Washington conference between 
operators, miners, and the government 
has come plenty late enough for the 
Northwest’s comfort of mind. It is 
generally feared here that the negotia- 
tions there will lead to some sort of 
compromise instead of a clear cut set- 
tlement and that no marked reduction 
in coal prices will result in this region. 


MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee is worried about coal. 
Dealers have plenty of orders but little 
with which to fill them. The situation 
is particularly acute in the case of hard 
coal. There is a small supply of egg, 
pea and buckwheat on hand, but most 
consumers want stove and chestnut 
sizes. Ata public meeting of represen- 


tatives of coal companies and civic or- 
ganizations on July 5, a member of the 
trade held that if the strike is settled 
by Aug. 1, enough coal can be mined 
to supply the needs of the winter. 
Steps were taken to prevent hoarding 
of hard coal. 

Manufacturers have been able to get 
enough soft coal thus far. Dealers 
think there will be no great inconveni- 
ence to industries. , 

Hard-coal prices remain unchanged. 
Following is the schedule of prices on 
soft coal and coke, established July 1: 
Pitts., Hocking & Yough. screened... $9.75 

Pile run 7 
Screenings 
West Virginia screened 
Pile run 
Screenings 
Pocahontas screened 
Mine run 
Screenings 
Smithing 
Kanawha Gas mine run 
Ill. & Ind. screened 
Pile run 


Receipts of coal by Lake up to July 1 
aggregate 700 tons of anthracite 
(screenings) and 606,261 tons of soft 
coal, against 392,200 tons of the former 
and 1,167,170 tons of the latter during 
the same period last year. 
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DULUTH 


Shortage in coal has developed at the 
Head of the Lakes, and it is authorita- 
tively stated that there are not more 
than 550,000 tons of bituminous coal 
and 250,000 tons of anthracite free on 
the docks. Matters are not yet at what 
might be termed a crisis, but the gen- 
eral outlook is far from encouraging, 

One of the greatest contributing 
causes to the present situation are the 
unusual calls which have been made on 
the supplies here. Normal markets 
have taken but a small portion of the 
coal which has been shipped from here. 
Much has been sent by boat to Lake 
Michigan points, and even more has 
gone by rail to out-of-territory points. 

Since last week two cargoes have been 
shipped to Lake Michigan ports and 
one has arrived here from Lake Erie, . 
One more is reported as on the way. 
This will bring the total arrivals to 


30. 

Dock men have adopted the two or 
three car policy here. They will not 
take orders for more than this amount 
and are endeavoring to allocate the 
free coal evenly among needy custom- 
ers of long standing. f 

The anthracite situation is even more 
stringent. Forty per cent of all hard 
coal is egg size. A large portion of the 
remainder is pea. Local dealers are 
known to be well taken care of, but 
country dealers are far below their re- 
quirements. ; 

Prices on all coals are firm with some 
dealers showing a disposition to raise 
50c. 
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Unlooked For Improvement 
Noted in Market Conditions 


Mild Reaction Surprises Trade in Gen- 
eral—As Shipments from Some Quar- 
ters Rise, Others Shrink—Quotations 
f.o.b. Norfolk Up 20c@25c. 


MILD reaction has set in and 

the market shows a degree of 
improvement that was hardly looked 
for by the trade in general. While 
a few of the larger non-union op- 
erations are shipping coal in some- 
what larger quantities, there are a 
good many others where local labor 
troubles have cropped out again. 
Production in the New River field, 
for instance, is now nearly 50 per 
cent, but in Somerset and other sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania there is enough 
interruption to make output quite 
undependable. Apprehension of rail- 
road troubles also has been a factor 
during the past week, and taking 
everything together the range of 
quotations f.o.b. Norfolk and New- 
port News is up 20c. @ 25c. 


At Hampton Roads on July 5 the ton- 
nage actually available for dumping 
was about 100,000 tons less than on 


June 26. The holiday would account for 
some of the difference, but on the other 
hand more sales were made and the 
28c. reduction in tolls had already been 
discounted. 

At rehandling points inquiry is only 
relatively better, for the tonnage in re- 
quest is by no means large, but buyers 
who waited for the freight reduction 
and to see if coal would not sell for less 
are now obliged to enter the market 
for current requirements. The railroads 
and large mills still have comfortable 
reserves when slack operation and re- 
duced traffic are considered, and it is 
still hard to see where any broad mar- 
ket can develop during the summer. 

Coastwise freights share the improve- 
ment that is noted in the demand for 
coal. On large vessels for spot loading 
there is a small premium being paid, 
a few having been chartered at 95c.@$1 
to Boston or Portland. 

There is little change in the Penn- 
sylvania grades, at least with respect 
to the amount of coal offering. Fair 
grades, when available, are quoted 
rather higher, due without doubt to im- 
proved demand at Hampton Roads and 
higher prices in consequence on the 
smokeless grades for delivery in New 
York harbor. With Pocahontas and 
New River being shipped from Tide- 
water re-handling points as far inland 
as Springfield and Holyoke, however, 
there is little outlet here for Penn- 
sylvania grades on any high range of 
price, even though the smokeless fac- 
tors are now asking $8@$8.25 on cars 
at Providence, Boston, and Portland. 
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Supply Inadequate to Meet 
Enormous Demand for Coal 


Car Jams and Shortage Harass Work- 
ing Mines—Hoover Top Price Now 
Market Bottom—Offerings Eagerly 
Taken—Reserves Need Immediate 
Replenishing—Lake Buyers Anxious. 


EMAND is enormous and the 
ae inadequate. Producing 
mines are handicapped by car jams 
and_ shortage. Prices have ad- 
vanced above the Hoover level and 
$3.50 now represents the low of the 
range. Consumers eagerly take any 
tonnage that can be obtained. Re- 
serves have been allowed to run 
down to such an extent, awaiting 
lower freights and the possibility 
of union resumption of mining, that 
immediate replenishment is neces- 
sary. The shortage will be serious 
if production cannot be increased at 
an early date. 

Lake buyers are growing very 
anxious. The local demand is so 
if production cannot be increased at 
disadvantage. Much Lake tonnage 
must be crammed into the remain- 
der of the season if a troublesome 
scarcity is to be avoided. 


BUFFALO 


The holiday set a slow pace for the 
week. Prices are a little stronger 
week by week. While consumers de- 
clare that they are not able to pay 
big prices they at the same time allow 
them to go up slowly. All the while 
the supply is rather in excess of the 
demand, though probably not greater 
than consumption. Everybody feels 
that the crisis is near and yet nobody 
is ready to express an opinion as to 
what is likely to be done. Consumers 
as a rule have coal enough for the 
present. Some of them report that 
they are offered more coal than they 
want and some have bought little or 
none yet. Others have looked for bar- 
gains and so have kept up their stocks. 
Prices are strong on the basis of $4.25 
@$4.50 for Z-in. and $4@$4.25 for mine 
run and slack, with slack most in de- 
mand. Add to this $2.09 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and $2.24 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8, with various intermediate 
amounts for Bessemer, to cover new 
freights. 

Receipts by water have run pretty 
uniform for the past few weeks. For 
the last week they were 54,980 tons; 
for June, 266,500 tons and for the 
season, 775,750 tons. 





CLEVELAND 


The long expected famine conditions 
have arrived. Demand in the last few 
days has been enormous and insistent, 
but unavailing. The railroad shopmen’s 


strike has been a factor of importance 
in cutting down mining operations. 
Car shortages have developed and coal 
which was taken from the mines in the 
latter half of June has not passed the 
scales yet in many cases. 

Consumption continues at an undi- 
minished pace, despite the summer 
weather which usually causes a lull in 
business operations. As a result dealers 
are being bombarded with inquiries, in 
sharp contrast with the indifferent at- 
titude of buyers a few weeks ago when 
hopes ran high for a settlement of the 
strike before July 1. The present con- 
dition bears out the prognostication 
that when the country’s total stocks fell 
below 20,000,000 tons the danger point 
would be reached. Consumers are no 
longer pinning any hope for immediate 
relief in strike settlement, believing 
that no resumption of production is 
probable within the next few weeks, in 
any event. In the meantime they need 
coal urgently. Prices are rising, the 
range being $4@$4.50. 

The Lake situation is beginning to 
look serious. This year’s record is be- 
low the 1920 showing, when shipments 
were restricted early in the season by 
the outlaw railroad strike. A pooling 
plan for Lake shipments similar to that 
employed to meet the needs of the 
Northwest in 1920 is possible this fall. 





COLUMBUS" 


A stronger demand has developed 
since July 1, when freight rates were 
reduced. The movement is heavier. 
All classes of purchasers are now com- 
ing into the market. Prices have ad- 
vanced to the Hoover levels with some 
quotations made slightly above to 
cover jobbers’ commissions. 

The best buyers at this time are the 
utilities which are running rather low 
on their reserves. Railroads are buy- 
ing rather briskly. Retailers are also 
placing orders. One of the features is 
the demand for threshing coal. 

Lake trade is progressing as well as 


‘could be expected. The H. V. Docks at 


Toledo loaded 170,160 tons during the 
week ended July 5, making a total of 
1,301,650 tons for the season. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Consumers appear to be in imminent 
danger of facing a coal shortage. Due 
to traffic congestion on originating rail- 
roads and to intimidation and other in- 
terference with stripping mine opera- 
tions in eastern Ohio, the quantity of 
coal available in the spot market dur- 
ing the current week has diminished to 
a point where the supply is having 
difficulty in meeting the demand. 

Inquiries are noticeably more numer- 
ous and not a few industrial plants will 
be in dire need of coal within 30 days. 

Along with a more widespread de- 
mand for coal, prices have stiffened. 
Hoover prices now prevail as minimum, 
with steam coal quoted up to $4.15. 

There has been quite a let up in 
receipts at the lower Lake docks dur- 
ing the past few days as the demand in 
other trades is increasing. It is quite 
evident that the bulk of cargo coal will 
have to be sent up the Lakes during the 
last 34 months of the regular shipping 
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season in view of the fact that for the 
current season up to July 4; including 
816,080 tons sent to Buffalo and other 
Lake Erie ports, shipments were only 
3,684,465 tons. Movement for the same 
period last season was 9,953,780 tons. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended July 1 show 
a slight increase over the preceding 
week, the total being 1,145 cars, 1,026 
to industries and 119 to retail yards. 


PITTSBURGH 


A policy of silence is maintained by 
coal operators as to the details of con- 
ferences at Washington. There is a 
partial admission that there was some- 
thing in the rumors prevalent before 
the President called the conference that 
certain Pittsburgh coal operators in- 
tended to attempt resumption at some 
of the mines, on an open shop basis. 

Nothing came of the proposal of the 
Pennsylvania state department of con- 
ciliation that a conference be held July 
6 between operators of No. 2 and No. 
5 districts, in Pennsylvania, of the U. 
M. W. and officials of the district or- 
ganizations. The operators appeared at 
the appointed time and place and the 
miners’ representatives did not. 

Trading is still confined almost 
wholly to Connellsville steam coal, 
which has strengthened again, being 
now nearer $4 than the $3.75 quoted a 
week ago. The market is still well 
below the $4.50 maximum the Connells- 
ville operators wished Secretary 
Hoover to countenance. There is a 
larger number of buyers in the market, 
while the big consumers are hardly as 
active as formerly, so that the total of 
demand is not materially changed. 
One large consumer has refrained from 
buying spot coal for a fortnight or 
more, being in the market only for 30, 
60 or 90 day contracts, indicating a 
continuance of the belief, that after the 
strike coal will be far from plentiful. 

On the whole, the non-union strikes 
in the Connellsville region have not 
waned any in the past fortnight, as 
they had been doing previously. 








DETROIT 


Prior to July 1, it was supposed that 
consumers were witholding orders to be 
in position to take advantage of what- 
ever saving might be possible with the 
application of the reduction in railroad 
freight rates. With the new rates in 
operation for nearly two weeks, the 
buyers are still delaying action. 

Despite the apparent adequacy of 
present supplies, the situation is viewed 
by the jobbers and wholesalers as 
extremely dangerous. Emphasis is 
placed on the assertion that even 
should the miners resume work with 
wages reduced, the operation of the 
law of supply and demand would pre- 
vent any substantial lowering of the 
cost of coal to buyers, owing to the 
depletion of reserves and the probable 
general demand to replace stocks now 
being consumed. 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Steady gains are being made in out- 
put during the last week of June and 
at the outset of July. Nearly all the 
mines are in operation, the effort of 
the United Mine Workers to interfere 
with production having proved to be a 
flat failure. Mines find a ready market 
for their output, a large proportion of 
which is being utilized by transporta- 
tion companies. 
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Events Combine to Force 
Prices Above Hoover Limit 


Holidays, Strike of Shopmen and 
Deluge of Buying Orders Create 
Excitement—Disappointment at Pro- 
ducing End Due to Transportation 
Troubles. 


AY day and holidays, shopmen’s 

strike and a deluge of buying 
orders keyed up the Cincinnati gate- 
way to a high pitch of excitement 
during the past week. Lake buyers 
and country dealers shot in letters 
and telegrams seeking any or all 
free coal that could be offered, while 
from the producing end there were 
disappointments because of the new 
angle that has been created through 
transportation difficulties. 

Prices naturally slipped out of the 
Hoover bounds. Most of the whole- 
salers and jobbers were quoting 
these figures and declaring them as 
a basis of business, but with the 
buying pressure as strong as it is 
premiums and even direct advances 
over the set price are known to have 
been recorded. 


CINCINNATI * 


Smokeless dealers report that they 
are holding to the Hoover prices and 
most of the Pocahontas coal seems to 
be held there, sales agents and direct 
sellers of coal declaring that those to 
whom they sell must be bona fide 
buyers or they threaten to cut off sup- 

lies to those found jobbing. Some 
Yew River producers selling through 
local jobbers were understood to be tak- 
ing a premium on lump and egg which 
seems strongest in the demand. 

High-volatile sales are also reported 
out of the set government range and 
Wednesday it was reported there was 
no good gas mine run, spot, that could 
be touched under $4. This state of af- 
fairs relates only to the “free” coal 
movement, for otherwise the avenues 
of trade hold to the established values. 

The Louisville & Nashville announced 
that their maintenance men’s strike 
had cut into their transportation af- 
fairs woefully. Some mines in Hazard, 
Harlan and Bell Counties had received 
no empties and were doubtful of get- 
ting loads away before the end of the 
week. The C. & O. also flew the flag 
of distress, though not so severe as the 
Kentucky coal roads. The N. & W. at 
this writing had been. able to proceed 
fairly well. 

Retailers took cognizance of the 
stringency created by the latest dis- 
turbance to the market and raised the 
price of smokeless lump and egg to 
$8.50 and the mine run to $7. Bitumi- 
nous lump was quoted at $7 and the 
slack, $6. This is a full dollar advance 
over the current figures. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


The strike is no longer having any 
material effect in curtailing New River 
production, which is now ranging above 
135,000 tons a week, with all mines 
working on a basis approaching nor- 
mal, although some are without full 
crews. Some loss of production is due 
in part at least to a car shortage. Coal 
has accumulated at the Tidewater piers 
and there has been a slow movement 
of empties back to the mines. 

Production in the Gulf region was 
forced down during the closing days of 
June owing to the inability of the mines 
to secure empties as promptly as 
needed. Under the circumstances the 
mines were not producing much more 
than 160,000 tons a week. Inasmuch 
as the bulk of the coal goes to Tide- 
water, the sluggish demand there had 
its effect until July 1 in the market- 
ing of coal. Since the first of the 
month, however, there has been a better 
call, and prices have stiffened. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


The same factors which have been 
responsible for retarding production to 
some extent in other smokeless fields 
have also handicapped Pocahontas pro- 
ducers, although the output toward the 
close of June was about 450,000 tons 
per week, which represented the peak 
of production for the month. The ad- 
vent of July, with lower freight rates, 
has brought heavier batches of orders 
and more inquiries. 

Tug River mines slipped a cog or two 
during the latter part of June but were 
still producing in the aggregate more 
than 110,000 tons, not all of which how- 
ever was available for commercial pur- 
poses, since a large proportion of this 
output was going to industrial con- 
cerns, including steel mills who con- 
trol a number of the mines in this re- 
gion. The movement to Western mar- 
kets was particularly heavy. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


The field at the outset of July began 
to feel a quickening of demand as a re- 
sult of the lowering of freight rates. 
There is a ready market for what ton- 
nage is available, further gains having 
been made in the output toward the 
close of the month despite threatened 
trouble on Paint and Cabin creeks 
which necessitated calling out two com- 
panies of militia. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


All previous production records in 
the Logan field were smashed during 
June, the output reaching nearly 400,- 
000 tons a week during the last fort- 
night of the month. Much of the fuel 
produced is going to steel centers and 
the Lakes, with railroads also secur- 
ing a large tonnage. At the beginning 
of July there was a better demand for 
domestic. 

In the Kenova-Thacker field mining 
activity is marked as a result of the 
excellent demand. This field is now 
producing in excess of 200,000 tons a 
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week with nothing to curtail produc. 
tion except the difficulty of securing 
more men and congestion on railroads, 
owing to the heavy movement. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


After holding back on account of the 
reduction in freight rates consumers 
were more conspicuous when the lower 
rate did become effective. This tended 
to increase production insofar as was 
possible in view of the difficulty in se- 
curing empties. There was also a bet- 
ter demand for domestic fuel than had 
been observed during the greater part 
of June. With buying on a heavier 
scale, prices stiffened somewhat. 








West 





KANSAS CITY 


The one thing that stood out promi- 
nently last week was the decision by 
vote of the Howat followers to return 
to work. As they were expelled by the 
miners’ union and are no longer mem- 
bers of the U. M. W., it is not clear 
how the mine operator’s can employ 
them, and as Kansas industries want 
coal, what will the Industrial Court Law 
of Kansas do if the operators do not 
open their mines and give the men who 
apply for work, their old jobs back? 
It looks like a shrewd move on the part 
of Howat to check the matter up to 
the operators and at the same time get 
back at Lewis. 

One of the companies that opened 
two of its mines by leasing them to the 
miners and selling the coal on a co- 
operative plan, is getting out about 25 
cars per day and is considering putting 
all of its mines on the same basis. It 
is said that all the men necessary to 
operate, have applied for work, but 
what they will do after the other mines 
open up and pay on a regular agreed 
basis remains to be seen. Will they 
continue to work for a unknown wage 
(which depends on the price received 
for the coal) or will they desert and 
go to the mines where a stated wage is 
paid? 

Prices are getting very ragged. 
Some mine run from the Kansas field 
is selling as low as $3.75 and as high 
as $4.75 and what little slack there is 
available is selling for as high as $3.75, 
while the list is $2.85. Lump coal is 
as $5 and there is very little de- 
mand. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Pacific Coast buyers are again look- 
ing to Utah for their supplies as a re- 
sult of the reduction in freight rates. 
It is many months since local operators 
did much business with the Coast. The 
local market has not changed much. 
Domestic consumers are not buying, 
except a little for immediate needs, 
with here and there a storage order. 
Some of those who are in touch with 
strike conditions are getting a little 
anxious. Coal is being mined today at 
about one-third the rate that is neces- 
sary if there is to be a good supply in 
consumers’ bins next winter, according 
to one prominent operating official. 

Some weeks ago the operators made 
a slight reduction to the retailers of 
25¢.@50c., according to grade. This 
was a sort of unofficial reduction and 
old prices—which include $4.50 for 
lump—are in effect again. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Karm Terminal Co., Bridgeport, will 
soon let the contract for a 1,500-ton capac- 
ity heavy timber and concrete constructed 
coal pocket at the yards along the Pequon- 
nock River. The cost will be about $25,000. 
Conveying machinery and the usual equip- 
ment will be installed. 





COLORADO 


John J. Roche has been chosen president 
and general manager of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co., at Denver, to succeed the late 
D. W. Brown, who died during June. Mr. 
Roche formerly was vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company. W: J. 
Brown, of New York City, has moved to 
Denver and is now vice-president of the 
company and member of the board. 

Fred Whiteside, chief engineer for the 
Victor-American Fuel Co., was _ seriously 
sick at his home in Denver late in June, 
following exposure during a mine inspec- 
tion tour. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports all 
of its mines in the Trinidad and Walsen- 
burg districts to be normal in production. 
Mines in operation now in the Trinidad dis- 
trict are the Morley, Sopris, Primero, Fred- 
erick, Tabasco, Berwind, Toller. In the 
Walsenburg district: Lester, Ideal, Cam- 
eron, Walsen, Robinson No. 1, Robinson 
No. 2, Jobal, Kebler No. 2. 

The Victor American Fuel Co. is operat- 
ing its mines in Routt County, but is having 
difficulty getting miners in the Cafion City 
district. 

It is expected that the tunnel blockade 
on the Moffat road will soon be cleared and 
transportation to mines in Routt County 
resumed. 





INDIANA 


As a result of complaints that farmers 
in a number of sections of the state do not 
have sufficient coal for threshing purposes, 
Governor Warren T. McCray, of Indiana, 
recently sent letters to sheriffs in sixteen 
mining counties of Indiana, directing the 
officers to give ample protection to mines 
which are operating in order to assure a 
coal supply for agricultural purposes. The 
Governor also made it plain that the state 
institutions were to be provided with ade- 
quate coal supplies. 

The McClellan mine, south of ‘Terre 
Haute, now in the hands of a receiver, will 
be operated at capacity at the ending of 
the coal strike, as a result of a court order 
issued recently authorizing Edward Shirkie, 
receiver, to borrow $35,000 for the purpose 
of developing the mine and placing it in 
running condition. The Bickett Coal & 
Coke Co., creditor of the McClellan Coal 
Co., and plaintiffs in the petition for a re- 
ceiver, filed with the court approval of the 
loan to the receiver. Mr. Shirkie will 
place a force of men at work immediately 
getting the mine in readiness for operation 
when the strike is concluded. 





KENTUCKY 


Development of coal, oil and gas prop- 
erties will be undertaken on a large scale 
by the Associated Coal & Gas Co., which 
has just been organized under the laws of 
West Virginia with an authorized capital 
stock of $500,000. This concern has se- 
cured a lease on 40,000 acres of coal land. 
Headquarters of the company will be at 
Welch, W. Va. 

Interests connected with the Kentucky 
Fuel Ce., of Cincinnati, have purchased 
large holdings in the Clay County Coal Co., 
operating in that county in southeastern 
Kentucky. <A reorganization has been ef- 
fected, with John Hoffman as _ president, 
J. H. Buchannon as vice-president, and 
L. F. Korning as secretary-treasurer, 





MARYLAND 


The J. C. Taylor Coal Co., of Cumber- 
land, which operates the Taylor coal min- 
ing plant on the Astor branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, will take advantage of the 
lull in business because of the strike and 


erect fifty new miners’ houses at the plant. 
Other improvements are being planned, in- 
cluding enlargements of the plant and the 
> ae of a half mile of railroad 
siding. 





MEXICO 


Expenditures by the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. of a sum of $7,000,000 in the 
opening up of a new coal mine, the building 
of a byproduct coke plant, and the erection 
of a model village in the Coahuila district 
of Mexico, has been announced by William 
Loeb, Jr., vice-president of the company. 





MINNESOTA 


R. H. Salter, for many years head of the 
Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, at 
Duluth, has resigned to go into the gen- 
eral store business for himself at Victoria, 
Minn. Mr. Salter is prominent in coal cir- 
cles, as he has lived and worked in Duluth 
for many years. 





MONTANA 


More exhaustive determinations with re- 
gard to the flow of air in restricted passages 
and the flow of air through pipes, than ever 
before have been undertaken, are to begin 
at once under the Bureau of Mines auspices 
at Butte. For several years Daniel Har- 
rington of the Bureau of Mines staff has 
been conducting studies in mine ventilation 
in the Butte area. A large amount of work 
in the same field has been done by the 
Safety Department of the Anaconda Com- 
pany. During the next fiscal year, the 
Bureau of Mines expects to do more inten- 
sive work on these problems. Mr. Harring- 
ton will have the assistance of George E. 
McElroy and K. T. Sparks, mining engi- 
neers, who have had extended experience 
with the problems involved. The Montana 
School of Mines has provided headquarters 
from which the work will be conducted. 





NEW YORK 


Wesley Lieb, who was associated with 
W. A. Marshall & Co. for some time, has 
joined the forces of the F. J. Kerner Coal 
Co., 1 Broadway, and will be line sales 
manager. Mr. Lieb left on July 10 for a 
tour of the coal regions. 


Members of the Buffalo coal trade have 
been approached by agents of the Chelms- 
ford Anthracite Coal Co., Limited, of To- 
ronto, soliciting purchases of stock. The 
prospectus declares that the company has 
“anthracite of very good quality,” near 
Chelmsford in the district east of Lake 
Superior in Canada. An opinion has been 
obtained from the deputy minister of mines, 
Ontario, that such deposits are “extremely 
doubtful” as to commercial value. 





OHIO 


Eight coal companies in Ohio will lose 
the money for coal sold the state institu- 
tions under illegal contracts about a year 
ago or must be reimbursed by special act 
of the legislature. This is the substance of 
a decision rendered by Judge Sowers in 
Common Pleas Court in which it is held 
that none can collect through suits in the 
courts even if it is shown that they were 
innocent in the matter. The companies in- 
volved and the sums are: H. W. Jenkins 
Coal Co., Columbus, $21,861; Kinwood Coal 
Co., Columbus, $3,171; Reberts Coal & 
Supply Co., Columbus, $2,453; Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., Columbus, $3,843; Castner, 
Curran & Bullitt, Cincinnati, $8,120; Me- 
Vicker Coal Co., Cleveland, $16,329; H. 8. 
Odbert, Cleveland, $15,439; F. F. Taggart, 
Massillon, $3,086. 

The Kinwood Coal Co., Orton, is making 
extensive improvements at its local mine 
during the strike. Seam No. 3 is being 
opened and a number of entries prepared. 
The loading is done by chute on the main 
line of the Hocking Valley and a new ce- 
ment bottom has been installed. G. E. 
Woodward, of Columbus, is at the head of 
the company, which controls about 1,000 
acres of coal lands at Orton. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


An appeal has been taken by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., a heavy owner of coal 
lands in Northumberland County. The 
county commissioners placed an assessed 
valuation on the property of the company 
of $6,746,439, an increase of $1,908,641 over 
the previous three years. The original as- 
sessment was $4,837,825. 

Stockholders of the Brier Hill Coke Co. 
at their annual meeting, held at Brier Hill, 
elected the following officers to serve dur- 
ing the coming year: Thomas McCaffrey, 
president; James H. Grose, vice-president ; 
N. B. Folsom, treasurer; W. B. Phelan, sec- 
retary. The following were elected to the 
board of directors: James B. Kennedy, of 
Youngstown; James H. Grose, of Youngs- 
town; George F. Alderice, of Youngstown ; 
J. G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown; Thomas 
gy of Brier Hill, and W. B. Phelan, 
Oo rier ° 


The United States District Court in 
Philadelphia late in June received the man- 
date of the Supreme Court issued upon the 
rehearing of the Reading segregation case 
before the latter body, and in harmony 
with that mandate the lower court has or- 
dered that the Reading, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the general 
mortgage-bondholders’ committee confer, 
and on or before Oct. 30 submit to the court 
a plan for the modification of the segrega- 
tion decree to conform to the Supreme 
Court’s recent ruling. The modified plan is 
to provide for the apportionment of the 
liability of the Reading and the Coal & Iron 
company on the outstanding general mort- 
gage bonds, and to apportion the lien of 
the general mortgage upon the property of 
those two obligors. 

The Burrell methane indicator, developed 
by Col. G. A. Burrell in 1915, was modified 
during 1918 to the insulated type Burrell 
indicator. Though this instrument has 
been used in mines since its first introduc- 
tion, it was not formally approved as safe 
and efficient for use in gaseous mines until 
March, 1922. The indicator is built by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. 
Approval No. 800 has been assigned to this 
company covering the device in the form 
approved. 

In a final cleanup, old coal mines of 
Allegheny County are being reopened with 
the aim of salvaging coal acreage left un- 
touched beneath farm buildings, removing 
the bottom foot of the Pittsburgh vein and 
taking out slack from the entries. The re- 
vival of the old diggings is noted near Car- 
negie, Walkers Mills, Rennerdale, Oakdale, 
Chartiers Creek, in the South Hiils and Mt. 
Lebanon district, and in the Turtle Creek 
Valley, and along the lower Monongahela. 





VIRGINIA 


An official has authorized the statement 
that the Virginian Railway will build a 
new coal pier at Sewall’s Point, more than 
doubling the capacity of the plant to dump 
coal. The expenditure involved will be 
about $3,000,000. Plans are now in prep- 
aration. Construction of the new pier will 
add about one-fourth to the coaling facili- 
ties of the port. According to present 
plans, the new pier will be devoted almost 
exclusively to dumping cargo coal, leaving 
peg ag and other coal to the pier now 
n use, 





WASHINGTON 


Senator Myers, Montana, in a second 
speech on the Herrin coal riots, scored the 
Illinois authorities for failure to prosecute 
those guilty of the outrages. He declared 
that unless Illinois punished the guilty par- 
ties the state would be disgraced and would 
not be fit to remain in the Union. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


An injunction has been granted, restrain- 
ing the United Mine Workers from com- 
mitting unlawful acts or from interfering 
in any way with the operations of the 
Shamrock Fuel Co., at Hoult. The injunc- 
tion is patterned after that in the Coro- 
nado case and is minute in detail. The 
Shamrock company applied for and ob- 
tained the injunction after several attempts 
had been made by strikers to close down 
the mine. About the same time the New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co. in- 
stituted eviction proceedings against a num- 
ber of the 150 miners who continue to oc- 
cupy company houses. The company ob- 
tained an injunction several weeks ago and 
since its former employees started to make 
ergs nee it nas initiated the effort to get rid 
oO em, 
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Resumption of operations at the No. 3 
Minden mine of the New River & Poca- 
hontas Consolidation Coal Co., in the New 
River field, completes the list of large com- 
panies whose mines have resumed produc- 
tion. The Minden mine has not been run- 
ning for several months, but it now has a 
working crew of about 300 men, all of 
whom are old employees. The company de- 
clined to re-employ some of its former em- 
ployees who have been active in creating 
trouble and disturbances and expects to 
get rid of that class of employees, whom it 
has invited to vacate its houses. Although 
the No. 3 mine is the only one now operat- 
ing, other mines of the same company will 
be on an operating basis in the near fu- 
ture, it is stated. 


The tipple at the Luella mine of the H. 
M. Crawford Coal Co., of Philippi, was 
recently completely destroyed and the tipple 
of the Radcliffe-Summerville Coal Co., was 
put out of commission, near Arden in Bar- 
bour County, by two explosions, the theory 
being that it was the work of union sym- 
pathizers in an effort to stop the operation 
of coal mines in Barbour County. Threats 
had been made that if these mines con- 
tinued operations they would be destroyed. 


The demand for men in Logan County 
has become such that some of the larger 
companies which have increased their 
working forces have found it necessary to 
house the additional miners temporarily in 
tents, pending the erection of more houses. 
The Main Island Creek Coal Co. has estab- 
lished three tent colonies at or near -Omar, 
West Virginia. 


COAL AGE 


West Virginia Department of Mines ex- 
aminations for mine foremen and fire- 
bosses: Morgantown, July 21; Thomas, 
July 25; Charleston, Aug. 3; Beckley, Aug. 
3; Wheeling, Aug. 14; Welch, Aug. 28; 
Logan, Aug. 31. Examinations will last 
two days. ii . : 

Under the protection of an injunction is- 
sued by Judge Haymond Maxwell, of the 
Harrison County Circuit Court, work has 
been resumed at the Lewis mine of the 
Hudson Coal Co., near Clarksburg. 


ONTARIO 


In the County Judge’s Criminal Court, 
Judge Coatsworth sentenced Hiram  F. 
Slater to two years’ imprisonment and 
Leslie P. Thompson to eighteen months on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the share- 
holders of the defunct Nukol Fuel Com- 
pany and of the theft from the company of 
$400,000. They will serve their time not in 
the penitentiary, but in provincial institu- 
tions. Both men were promoters of the 
company, the failure of which caused losses 
to hundreds of shareholders throughout 
Ontario. They were found guilty recently 
after a trial lasting seventeen days. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the fiscal year which began July 1 
the Bureau of Mines has at its disposition 
appropriations totaling $1,580,900. A por- 
tion of this amount is reserved for contin- 
gencies and certain allotments still are to 
be made, but the principal distributions of 
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the year’s fund as relating to the coal in- 

dustry will be as follows: 

Technical work at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment station in connection 
with mine explosions 

Investigations as to causes of mine 
explosions 

Mine rescue stations 

Tests of explosives 

Tests of coal-mine dusts and gases. 

Investigations of accident preven- 
tion appliances 

Use of electricity 
tions a 

Investigations of sanitary 
health conditions in mines 


$53,154 


10,400 
16,240 


in mine opera- 


nent to mining industries 
Operation of mine rescue cars 
Equipment of mine rescue cars.... 

Cc. E. Van Orstrand, of the Geological 
Survey, will make temperature tests in 
some of the oil fields of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wyoming, Montana, California and 
Oklahoma. 

George M. Hall, of the Geological Sur- 
vey. has left for Billings, Mont., for a few 
months of field work in Fergus County. 

In the deficiency bill now before Congress 
provision is made to pay coal compensation 
claims growing out of war prices to two 
companies. The claims are those of the 
New River Coal Co. for $27,834, and of 
Cc. G. Blake, for $43,559 for additional 
compensation for coal which was requisi- 
tioned by the Navy. 











Trafic News 





By a judgment just issued by the Do- 
minion Board of Railway Commissioners, 
freight rates on coal, other than anthra- 
cite and coal moving westward from the 
head of the Lakes, are reduced to the basis 
which prevailed before September, 1920. 
This will be beneficial to the coal mining 
industry in the Maritime Provinces and 
also in the Western Provinces. The board 
orders that Schedule A rates, which means 
the general rate basis throughout Ontario 
and Quebec, be extended to include the ter- 
ritory between North Bay and Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Asserting in effect that it has full power 
to determine whether a community’s rail- 
road facilities were adequate, and therefore 
forbid the construction of a competing line, 
the I. C. C. has announced the Harriman 
system of railroads would not be permitted 
with its consent to enter the Spring Canyon 
part of the Utah coal fields to compete with 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western. It did 
that because in its estimation the last men- 
tioned railroad now furnishes adequate 
transportation facilities for the mines. It 
therefore denied the application of the Utah 
Railway Co., controlled by the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., to 
acquire and to operate the Utah Terminal 
Railway. 

Judge F. A. Geiger of the Federal Court 
at Milwaukee, Wis., dismissed the petition 
for an injunction restricting railroads oper- 
ating in Wisconsin from putting into effect 
a 20 per cent reduction in intrastate freight 
rates on coal. The judge held that juris- 
diction in the matter does not pass to the 
Federal Courts until the I. C. C. has ruled 
against an order by the state rate body. 
The I. C. C. alone has the authority to de- 
cide whether the reduced intrastate rates 
are discriminatory against the interstate 
rates. The Chamber eof Commerce of 
Menominee, Mich., which brought the ac- 
tion, declared that fully one-third of the 
coal shipped by Menominee dealers would 
have to pay rates 20 per cent higher than 
those paid by Wisconsin dealers on ship- 
ments to points in the state. 

The Dewey Brothers Co., of Blanches- 
ter, Ohio, have requested the I. C. C. to de- 
clare that a rate of $2.24 a ton was rea- 
sonable after Aug. 26, 1920, and that $1.60 
a ton was reasonable prior to that time, on 
coal from points in Kentucky and West 
Virginia to Blanchester, Leesburg, and 
Lynchburg, Ohio. 

The appeal of the Wasatch Coal Co. to 
the State Supreme Court of Utah in the 
long- and short-haul controversy was lost. 
The coal company sought to recover dam- 
ages alleged to have been suffered two years 
ago by certain alleged discriminatory 
charges in hauling coal from the company’s 
mines in Carbon County to Salt Lake City. 
The court’s opinion said that the Utah stat- 
ute was rendered inoperative by the Fed- 
eral act and upheld the constitutionality 
of the latter act under war power. x 


The I. C. C. has denied the application 
of the railroads and the Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators’ Association, to reconsider 
the case of the Roundup Coal Mining Co., 
in which it recently held that the rates on 
coal from Roundup and Geneva, Mont., to 
points in North and South Dakota are un- 
reasonable. The new rates will go into 
effect Aug. 2. 

The D. & R. G. R. R. announces an addi- 
tional reduction in slack coal rates from 
Utah to northern California points. The 
new rate is $5.15. 

Criticisms, comment and suggestions on 
the system of car distribution now in vogue 
for mines in West Virginia has been in- 
vited in letters sent by the Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia to the vari- 
ous coal operators’ associations in West 
Virginia. This inquiry is being made in 
connection with the investigation being 
conducted by the I. C. C. into the reason- 
ableness and justness of regulations gov- 
erning the distribution or allotment of cars 
to the mines of the country, and as to the 
rating of mines. A hearing is to be held 
in Washington July 17 in connection with 
the investigation, and public service com- 
missions have been asked to co-operate 
to the end that the states interested may 
be represented. 


Oral argument in the complaint of the 


Clay County Coal Operators’ Association, 
scheduled ‘for Washington July 13, has 
been postponed by the I. C. C. to a date to 
be fixed later. 

Argument scheduled for Kansas City on 
July 21 in the complaint of the MeGrew 
Coal Co. has been postponed. 
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Obituary 





John H. McEwan, Provo, Utah, who was 
associated. with the late Jesse Knight in 
the development of the Spring Canyon coal 
mining properties and later a prominent 
retailer in Provo, is dead at the age of 68. 


Albert Bettinger, who spent more than 
thirty years of his life in work tending to 
the improvement of the Ohio River and who 
has done a great deal toward a 9-ft. stage 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, died in Cincin- 
nati recently. Mr. Bettinger was a firm 
believer that with the canalization of the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo it 
would pay its costs in coal transportation 
alone. He was also attorney for a large 
number of coal companies and transporta- 
tion companies connected with the move- 
ment of river coal. 
oe 
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Association Activities 





Golorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association 


The board of directors of the association 
elected at the annual meeting in Denver 


were: W. D. Brennan, Phelps-Dodge cor- 
porations, Dawson, N. M.; Frank Bulkley, 
Baldwin and Crested Butte coal companies, 
Denver; L. A. Hayden, Hayden Coal Co., 
Denver; W. H. Huff, president, Victor 
American Fuel Co., Denver; Wm. B. Mc- 
Donald, Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Denver; 
S. S. Murphy, Huerfano Coal Co.; Denver; 
H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver; 
S. M. Perry, Moffat Coal Co., Denver; 
J. Van Houten, Rocky Mt. & Pacific Coal 
Co., Raton, N. M.; J. F. Welborn, presi- 
dent, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, 
and F. R. Wood, Temple Fuel Co., Trinidad. 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors the annual election of officers took 
place. F. R. Wood, Temple Fuel Co., Trini- 
dad, was elected president; H. F. Nash, 
Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, vice-president, 
and F. O. Sandstrom, secretary and traffic 
manager of the association, secretary and 
treasurer. 








Coming Meetings 





American Chemical Society’s annual fall 
meeting will be held Sept. 4-9 at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; divisional meetings will be held 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
general meetings at Carnegie Music Hall. 


American Mining Congress. Twenty-fifth 
annual convention and exposition of mines 
and mine equipment will be held at Public 
Hall, Ceveland, Ohio, Oct. 9-14. Executive 
offices, the Hollenden Hotel; E. C. Porter, 
convention manager. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its next meeting at Glenwood 
Springs, Col., Sept. 5-7. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Col. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., Sept. 7-9. Bxecutive 
secretary, G. W. F. Woodside, Arkay Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America is holding its annual 
meeting July 11, 12 and 13 at Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Headquarters Hotel :sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 


Coal and Industrial Exposition urer the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 

National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
on h, Grand Central Palace, New York 

y. 

The annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress will be held in Cleveland, 


Ohio, Oct. 9 to 14. 





